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Be Ready For Summer Training! 
NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Here are the best training aids ever devised for A Brand New set of Notes: 
overworked troop leaders. Each set of Notes— MECHANICAL TRAINING U.S. 
printed on handy 3x5 cards—is a complete set of CARBINE CALIBER .30 M-2 


lecture notes and a lesson plan of the whole course Everything the instructor needs for 
of instruction. successful training on the carbine— 
Each set contains: disassembly, nomenclature, function- 
¢ Organized lecture notes ing, care and cleaning, operation, am- 
: munition, and the causes of and cor- 

e Background material 


. rections for stoppages. $1.25 
Reference to manuals and films 


: ; Other subjects covered by NOTES FOR TROOP 
Tests for trainees INSTRUCTORS: 
Suggestions for practical work 
Complete lessons, scheduled by hours COMBAT FORMATIONS 
Everything the troop instructor needs for suc- ELEMENTARY MAP READING 
cessful training. FIRST AID 


1 DRILL AND THE NEW 


! DRILL AND COMMAND | COMMAND ARTICLES OF WAR 


——e By Col. Frecerick Bernays Wiener 


- comptes book on the new Here in one single, easy-to-handle volume 
IDR, which includes not only the yoy have both the old and the new Articles 
drill reguiations and the conduct of War set up side by side for comparison 
of military ceremonies but along wherever changes have been made—so that 
section on leadership and disci- you can see for yourself what the changes 
pline. were, what they mean, how they will affect 
your administration of discipline and the 
Articies of War. This comparison is not con- 


a gardless of rank. tained in the Manual For Courts-Martial. 
aps ee Paper $1.00; Cloth binding $2.50 Only $1.00 


MANUAL FOR COURTS- A Special Offer! 
MARTIAL, 1949 Three Valuable Manuals for only $1.00 


The official text of the Department of the SCOUTING AND PATROLLING 
Army and the Deparment of the Air Force HOW TO SHOOT THE U.S. ARMY RIFLE $ .25 
Manual for Courts-Martial, which became MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER .. $1.00 
effective 1 February 1949, includes both of 
the prefaces which mark the only difference 
between the two texts—a photographic repro- 
duction of the official manuals guaranteed 
to differ in no way from the original texts. 

















INE AN TRY SOR RUNAL PRESS 


| 
| . ° 
Indispensable for soldiers re- 





All of these books were prepared by Lt. Col. 
Arthur Goodfriend, creator of the Army's 
graphic portfolios on these subjects. Hundreds 
of illustrations give you a clear understanding 
of every point. 


A basic book for every officer. All Three For $1.00 
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It's N owhere Near I hat Bad 


OMEONE showed us a clipping from a paper out in 
Washington state which said that May 20th was to be 
‘Alarmed Forces Day.” 
Actually, friends, the Armed Forces are alarmed only 
when they fear that they may become the un-Armed Forces 
as in the 1920s. 


Vice-President Resigns 


l THE LAST MEETING of the Executive Council of 
A your Association, our Vice-President, General J. Law 
ton Collins, felt it proper to offer his resignation. Soon, we 
hope, you will see some paid advertising in The Journat. 
In view of this, General Collins decided that it would be 
best, as Chief of Staff of the Army, if he withdrew from 
othce 

We hated to have him do so He wrote for The Journal 
when he was a junior officer. He always believed in it as 
an Infantryman. And he has a deep interest in it now, and 
the hope that eventually our Journat will join with all the 
other combat journals in a single fighting man’s magazine. 

We recognize the logic of his action. And we know that 
he will always be ready with good advice if we need it. 


Walking Delegate to Portrex 
] ! HAS BEEN many years since the staff member we 


sent to Portrex has operated asa reportorial legman, but 
on his return, somewhat shanksprung, he admitted he had 
covered Vieques on foot while most everyone else was riding. 
Chis voluntary reversion to the habits of younger, more 
bunion-free days, brought him into contact with the In 
fantry. That's not surprising, Infantry being what it is. 

He reports that on the third day of the Vieques battle he 
walked from Red Beach to the western boundary of the 
Reservation, and took off from there along the line of ridges 
that were the object of contention between Aggressor and 
Invader. That night he fig red he did about thirty miles 
altogether. But the next day he cut it down to a modest four 
teen. Now he says he'll settle for ten or so. 

He reports that he met only two people “dogging” it; a 
pa of combat engineers who felt they had done enough 
for that particular war and were hiding out for a few hours 
Everyone else he talked to expressed enthusiasm for the 
maneuver in word and deed—seemed to be taking it quite 
seriously. As the Mortar Company representative at the CP of 
Ist Battalion, 30th Infantry, expressed it, “The whole 
thing makes you so mad you want to blow your top, 
because it’s full of foul-ups. But we're having a helluva 
lot of fun and I wouldn't be surprised if we were getting 
some good training. And we might need the training one of 
these days.” 

Major Fogle at that CP was much too busy to talk to 
wandering correspondents, and ¢ olonel Stilwell was up for 
ward. At a 75mm recoilless gun position manned by men of 
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Company M, 30th Infantry, Lieutenant Capp was loud in 
his priise of the maneuver as a training device. Explaining 
that many of his men were the rawest of recruits, he was 
enthusiastic about how well they fitted into the organization 
when they saw how war was fought, even a synthetic war 
like this one. His only complaint was that he couldn't actual 
ly fire his cannons. 

At the 30th’s OP, our walking delegate arrived just after 
Colonel Boone was killed. Being dead, Colonel Boone could 
take time out to talk and eat. Our man could do neither; 
he reports that the OP was on the top of a hill so steep that 
a sensible mountain goat would have ignored it. By the time 
he caught his breath he realized he was in the way and 
found himself at the foot of the hill after travelling most of 
the way down on the seat of his pants. 

Aggressor security was tops. No Aggressor—troops of the 
65th Infantry plus attachments—under the rank of cap 
tain would so much as say “Hello,” even though our man 
wore both the correspondent’s brassard and the “neutral” 
braid. He would sneak up on an Aggressor position, hear 
the men talking perfect English, ask them a question and 
be greeted with a flood of Spanish. When he indicated he 
had heard them speak English, the Spanish subsided and 
silence took its place. 

Everyone on Vieques was impressed by the extent and 
quality of Aggressor defenses. Tank traps trapped tanks 
Roadblocks really blocked roads. The hills were honey 
combed with camouflaged foxholes, spider-holes, and other 
prepared positions. Aggressor was playing for keeps, and the 
work Aggressor did before the battle paid off in training 
for both sides. Our legman reports that looking into the 
muzzle of an M-1 at four feet can be a creepy experience 
even in maneuvers—especially when at five feet neither the 
rifle nor the position were visible. 

The critique was a trifle disappointing to our corres- 
pondent. There was too much back-patting and not enough 
pants-kicking to suit him. He noted that the only officer un 
der the grade of Brigadier General mentioned by name was 
Lieutenant Colonel Waller B. Booth, who commanded the 
Aggressor guerrilla forces that raised so much havoc with the 
Invader forces. Colonel Booth, of course, is a JouRNAL au 
thor. 

Our correspondent brought back with him eleven changes 
of address for Jounnat subscriptions, and three new sub- 
scriptions. He is trying to use this as a lever to go on more 
maneuvers. 

We may let our walking delegate go on another maneuver 
if he will agree that the business office isn’t to honor expense 
vouchers for rubbing alcohol, blister powder, or new shoes. 


Meet and Mix 
QO: Portrex man came back bubbling over with praise 


for the sailors. Said he might join the Navy if it 
wasn't that it would cut down on his opportunities for ram- 
bling hikes over the countryside. As a passenger on the USS 
General Butner, AP 113, he had the highest praise for the 
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captain, ship and crew. With approximately a hundred civil- 
ians aboard as observers, the Navy made approximately a 
hundred enthusiastic friends. 

The Maneuver Commander’s staff was also aboard the 
Butner, and a very fine tossed salad it was. Navy, Army, Air 
Force and Marines were shuffled about in every layer of 
command. Enlisted men of the three services (the Marines 
didn’t seem to have any enlisted men on the staff) were 
scrambled as thoroughly as the officers. 

Admiral Fechteler (ManCom, in the quaint Navy par- 
lance) insisted that his staff, the Butner staff, and the civil- 
ian observers meet and mix. Meet and mix they did. No one 
was permitted to sit at the same place at the table two meals 
running. The unwary guest at lunch might have four stars 
on his right and three stars on his left, with two stars across 
the table, and at dinner have one of the two nurses on one 
side and a suspicious Butner ensign across the table watch- 
ing his every move. The result of all this shuffling and mix- 
ing was exactly what the wily Admiral planned: The civil- 
ians could see and hear the officers of the different services 
working together with mutual respect and even affection. 
Occasionally an Air Force colonel, for instance, would say 
out loud, “That Captain Blow (Navy) is one of the most 
efficient operators I ever worked with. We could use a guy 
like that in the Air Force.” The compliments came from all 
the services, and they applied to individuals of all the serv 
Ices. 

Unification works at the level of four stars and under. 


Public Relations vs. 


VEN before our own Portrex observer found his way 

home from Vieques we were hearing rumblings from 
the so-called “working press” that the huge number of ob- 
servers on the maneuver made reporting difficult. ‘That there 
was something wrong with the reporting is not a matter for 
doubt—the very disagreement in the stories in such hallowed 
media as Life, the New York Times, the Baltimore Sun, and 
the Chicago Tribune indicates that authoritative informa 
tion was hard to find. 

The number of working newspapermen, plus the work 
ing magazine and other media men, on the maneuver was 
within reason. The roster of Public Information Officers 
should have had no trouble in arranging for coverage for 
these people. The PIOs were hard-working, competent, and 
agreeable. They did their best to help those who had to write 
stories—but their effort was watered down below the dan 
ger point by their dual function of nursemaiding the bank 
ers, industrialists, government civilians, and others who came 
along for the ride. 

It is a good idea to bring these additional people along 
on maneuvers—an excellent idea. The banker who can tell 
his cronies at the Plush Club just what the services are do 
ing makes friends for national defense where it counts, 
among the people of influence. The industrialist who makes 
mechanical pencils can get a very good idea of why it is 
necessary for him to convert his plant to making fuse com 
ponents, and how they are used—and he belongs to a club 
also. The owner of a newspaper who never writes a line is 
still a moulder of public opinion. 


Public Information 


But it seems a bit shortsighted to lump the working press 
and the observers into a single group and try to feed both 
components the same information, and give them the same 
facilities. The result of course is to give the observer more 
information than he wants, and to starve the correspondent 
by cutting down his opportunity to ask intelligent and pene 
trating questions. Indeed, some of the newspapermen con 
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sidered the situation a plot to make it necessary for them to 
rely on handouts. It is pretty hard for six or seven news 
papermen in a crowd of eighty or more to get their ques 
tions answered frankly and fully. 

The engineer from RDB and the reporter from the Bing: 
ville Bugle are both very fine fellows, and both had their 
place on the maneuvers, along with the Sales Manager of 
the Acme Widget Company and the president of the Ubiq- 
uitous Advertising Agency. But their needs are entirely 
different and it is unrealistic to give all of them the same 
facilities and sources of information. The reporter should 
have access to a Public Information Officer; the others to a 
“Public Relations” Officer. 

Both would have been better satisfied. Both would have 
been able to render fuller and more accurate reports to their 
respective audiences. 

We have one note to add to this. One of the first corre 
spondents to return from Portrex described the press camp 
scene to us in Churchillian prose: “Never was so little writ 
ten by so many about so few,” he said, alleging that the re 
mark was common among correspondents on Vieques. 


The Editor's Job 


BRIEF article in the British magazine, The Fighting 

Forces (we've always thought that a fine name for a 
military magazine) deals with “The Functions of a Service 
Journal,” and we were surprised to read the following pas 
sage: 

“The problem of combining freedom of thought with dis 
cipline of expression in the Service journal has, generally 
speaking, been solved in one of two ways. Either the journals 
themselves have been officially sponsore d and edited or, where 
they are private or semi-private ventures, a form of censor 
ship before publication has been imposed, at least on articles 
contributed by serving personnel. Both systems have their 
advantages and disadvantages.” 

We had always supposed that The Fighting Forces hac 
as much freedom of expression as our own JourNat has. 

he author of the article, Major R. W. Sheppard, cover: 
the American military journals in one sentence 

“The United States however produced a whole series o! 
periodicals which, for outspokenness and general interest, 
were in a class of their own; it was hard to believe that they 
were official or even semi-ofhicial, so great was their dif 
ference in tone from that usually looked on as characteristic 
of officialdom.” 

We wish he hae said a little more—and been a little more 
accurate. Most of ou. American military journals are, from 
the legal viewpoint, completely unofficial. They are not even 
“semi-ofhicial,” though some of them do come under a strong 
official influence. Others seek an official but infornnal OK 
for some or most of their articles. Still others, like our own, 
do not. 

We have been called “semi-official” often enough, but 
never have found out just what it means Maybe it means 
only that we do have some elected officials who are also on 
active duty in the Army. 

That's true enough of the INFANTRY JouRNAL and some 
of the other Army magazines. But it doesn’t mean that the 
editors have to get approval from high authority (or any 
authority whatever) for what you find every month between 
these covers. 

The fact is, we don’t. For nearly twenty years the editor 
of this Journa has operated completely without censorship, 
except for security during the war and voluntary security 
approval since ‘then, when appropriate That long ago, a 
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wise Chief of Infantry, who happened also to be the elected 
President of the Infantry Association which owns this maga 
zine, decided that the way to have a good branch journal 
was to find a good editor and let him say and print what he 
wanted to—without looking over his shoulder. It worked. 
And it has worked well ever since. 

We think it always will. If you find your magazine rea 
sonably readable and sometimes even lively, it’s because 
your editors do their work with complete freedom of choice 
of contents and editorial handling. For some reason, a good 
deal of the public press still finds it inconceivable that we 
have this freedom. And they find it still harder to believe 
that a good many Infantrymen, of the higher ranks in par 
ticular, are rather proud of it. 

Like any magazine we do have some self-imposed editorial 
rules. The narrowest of these is that we seldom, very seldom, 
criticize living military persons. We have several reasons. 

First, we'd probably have to shut up shop if we did. Our 
reader-members are mostly in the service. If we began to 
get after them individually—tell what we found about their 
mistakes and misjudgments, you couldn't blame them if they 
rapidly lost much of the interest or enthusiasm they now 
have in their own magazine 

Second, in the long run we do more good if we criticize 
situations that are wrong rather than the persons respon 
sible. You can seldom say exactly who is responsible. Usual 
ly a lot of people are 

Third, the press hammers plenty hard enough at service 
men in authority—at the the brass. Our small paddle would 
simply add a gratuitous insult and often unconsidered in 
jury. 

Fourth, we'd rather give some space to the good jobs Army 
men get done. We don’t mean plugs articles describing at 
length the accomplishments of General Blank at Fort Blank 
with the Blankety-Blank Division. We can’t even print that 
kind of material when it’s true! If we published it about one 
division, the people of the other nine divisions (we didn't 
say the commanders) and of the six armies, the several 
overseas commands, and the Lord knows how many military 
districts, schools, centers, areas, and special outhts—every one 
of them with a public information officer worth his salt 
would break our postman down with manuscripts about their 
magnificent outfits. And there would be pictures—mug art 
right from the post photographer—pictures of the general, 
his staff, and command and so on. 

We take it—without a poll to prove it—that such reading 
matter isn’t what you want. If we printed one such piece, 
the pressure from a hundred others would be unconscion 
ably heavy. And what sometimes hurts us is that we occa 
sionally turn down an article like that which is really a pains 
taking, honest, thorough job of reporting. 

That's why we confine our compliments chiefly to men 
tion in our news and editorial columns. We know, too, that 
we cant begin to mention all the good work done. 

What about pressure from rank to get stuff into the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL? It doesn't exist. Friends of rank some 
times say to the editors “Why don’t you run an article about 
this?” or “You ought to say something about that.” Some 
times the idea is a good one. And sometimes it’s lousy 

And only twice in the nearly twelve years of experience 
now counted by the present staff of The Journal, has any 
body tried by official pressure to force an article into this 
magazine. 


The first time was when we turned down an article by a 
brigadier general, who happened to be an old friend of 
the major general then President of the Infantry Association. 
When he got his article back with our rejection letter, he 
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Guard of Honor 


Guard of Honor for the body of Barren; 
Guard of Honor for the hero Barren: 

Barren the gallant, man of many medals; 
Barren of the Silver Star, rifle-grenadier; 

For Barren who bore out two wounded men, 
A Guard of Honor. 


The Guard of Honor is flat on its belly— 
Two sweaty-masked men in sodden fatigues 
Black with the sweat, and stiff with the lime 
From the coral knobs, and clotted with mold: 
Iwo men afraid of death, but more afraid 
Of losing their right as a Guard of Honor. 


The Guard of Honor are men of rank: 

These worms in the coral slime: one lieutenant, 
One private, inch by inch in a sweaty trail 

Keep the hips down; keep the head down; drag 
By the shoulders the body of Barren. 


The Guard of Honor are men of rank 

The PFC with the BAR and his buddy. 
They fire a salute for the body of Barren: 
Bursts at the caves while the crawling men 
Bear the lx xly of Barren one yard more. 


Che Guard of Honor is pinned to the ground. 
Crackle of coral chips from a Japanese burst. 

One lieutenant, one private, lie full length 
Under a log barricading the trail 

While the Nambu gun of the Japanese savagely 

Sweeps the log over their shoulder blades. 


I envy the Guard of Honor for Barren: 

Barren who blew up the cave in the coral, 

And climbed the cliff in his strength 

And his pride, out on a bare ledge 

Under the converging fire of three camouflaged 
Japanese pillboxes. (1 saw the bullets 

Pattern his throat. 


Guard of Honor for the body of Barren: 

The BAR man is dead, his buddy struck in the shoulder. 
One lieutenant, one private, writhe on the razor sharp 
Stone under the log barricade, two lacerated wretches 
Save at last the body of Barren. 


his is a Guard of Honor on Biak: 
Guard of Honor for the Hero Barren. 
Dirge like the drums, in a mortar-barrage.) 
And we must go back for the next assault, 
For a final devoir to a Guard of Honor. 
Harcis WESTERFIELD. 


From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copy- 
right 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. 


wrote these words big in a red pencil across our letter, 
“What do you think of this, Jack, for editorial judgment?” 
The President asked the editor to come by and see him. 
With a straight face, he handed the letter to him with its 
red indignant comment. The editor—then a maior on active 
duty—read the pencilled words, swallowed, and got ready 
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to say why he thought the article was a poor one. But be- 
fore he could, the general let out a big laugh and said, 
“Congratulations on your sound editorial judgment!” 

The other time high pressure was tried we mentioned in 
The Journat a couple of years ago. It was the time when a 
four-star general asked the Army Department to take official 
action against us because of a piece in The Journat he 
simply didn’t like—one that didn’t refer to him at all. 

* ” * 

For some reason at this point we are reminded of pictures. 
One of the most authentic unpublished pictures we have 
in our files is an official photograph of the best known 
Stateside army commander of World War II, telling a 
colonel what he thinks of one of his kitchens. 

» ~ » 

And in a very different way, we think next of one of the 
best articles about an outfit The Journa ever turned down. 
It described a division maneuver—the Philippine Division 
going out to set up a defense of Lingayen Gulf. It was writ 
ten by Major J. Lawton Collins, now the Army's Chief of 
Staff. It was a good clear piece, and one of our ‘editors who 
had been through a similar maneuver found it extremely 
interesting. But it was turned down—because it necessarily 
had many names of commanders and staff members in it, 
and showed all their mugs in good clear Signal Corps pic 
tures. The editor knew, if he printed it, that scores of other 
articles would come in the mail about every maneuver the 
\rmy put on that year, from the size of a company up. 


But if he could have guessed what would happen at 
Lingayen Gulf in 1942 and 1944, you can bet he would have 
printed that story anyway. 

* 


* 


That's enough for this time about how The Journa was 
run. We hope the British military magazines one day gain 
the editorial freedom we take such pride in. 


A Pair of Silver Bars 


COUPLE of months ago we mentioned that we 

thought the Army needed more military competitions. 
[his tale is about competition only indirectly. It is more a 
report of a fine tradition. 

In 1915, Lieutenant Albert Thurston Rich of the 3d In 
fantry was detailed as Inspector-Instructor to the 71st Infan 
try, New York National Guard. In those days Regular Army 
instructors had about the same problems as instructors do 
today. One of them is, of course, to keep hot the interest of 
Guard officers in their own military efficiency. 

Lieutenant Rich had a set of first-lieutenant’s bars which 
had been made for him from two silver dollars by a Moro 
Chief when he was stationed in the Philippines. He an 
nounced that he would give the bars to the lieutenant in 
the regiment who proved to be the outstanding officer of 
his rank and the one most likely to succeed. The first re 
cipient was Lieutenant Ernest C. 
Colonel. 

Since that day eleven other first lieutenants in the 71st 
have won and worn the bars. In 1942, Lieutenant Michael 
Galiano had them. He gave them to the Armory caretaker 
with instructions to keep them until he returned from the 
war—if he did—at any rate they were to stay in the regiment. 

Today Lieutenant Galiano is a Lieutenant Colonel and 
commanding the 2d Battalion of the 71st. A new competi 
tion is being held and the bars will be presented to still an 
other First Lieutenant. At that time former Lieutenant Rich, 
now Colonel Rich, USA-retired, is going to come down to 
New York from his home at Malden, Massachusetts, to see 
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Dreher, now a retired 


the ceremony. It ought to be a great day. (Actually this may 
have taken place by the time you read this.) 

There is one other interesting item about Lieutenant 
Rich we want to mention. At the time he was the inspector 
instructor of the 71st, the old Militia Bureau of the War 
Department was experimenting with the idea of federalizing 
the National Guard and giving it drill pay. To give this a 
test Lieutenant Rich was given command of Company F, 
in addition to his other duties, naturally, and F Company 
became the first National Guard unit in the United States 
to receive Federal drill pay. Today some 400,000 Guardsmen 
get paid. 


What's a Comptroller? 
b OU may feel like the late General Patton who, when 


told that an auditor had found a money shortage in one 
of his commands, is supposed to have said, “All goddam 
auditors ought to be in the bottom of hell.” It’s our observa 
tion that everyone feels that way about auditors, civilians 
as well as soldiers. But like two other well known blights, 
death and taxes, auditors seem always to be with us. 

All of this is our way of saying we think you ought to 
know something about the Office of the Army Comptroller, 
a postwar addition to the top-level T/O that does a lot more 
than audit the Army’s books. Actually forming the ofhce was 
just a matter of bringing together a bunch of old agencies un 
der one boss. Presently the boss is Lieutenant General Ray 
mond §. McLain who is no auditor. In his time he has been 
a banker and also a National Guard Field Artilleryman 

and in World War II a division and a corps com 
mander who achieved considerable success with a minimum 
amount of bookkeeping. 

\s Army Comptroller it is General McLain’s job to make 
the Army perform economically and efhciently. Actually it's 
more a job of management—in professional jargon, “man 
agement engineering’ —than simple auditing. The Office has 
four divisions: Budget, Statistical, Management, and Audit 
(nd it also keeps a close eve on the people who write the 
checks, the Finance Department 

\ctually the Comptroller's office isn’t a nosy outfit that 
goes around prying into a commander's business and tell 
ing him that too much good chow is being dumped into 
the 2d Battalion’s GI cans, or he shouldn't be using those 
replacements to cut the parade ground grass with bolos when 
he’s got a perfectly good power mower and a civilian oper 
ator. The Comptroller recognizes the sound philosophy of 
command responsibility and it’s his job to help the com 
mander cut out waste and use his manpower efhciently 

One of the devices the Comptroller uses is known as the 
“Team Survey.” One of these teams recently went over the 
Corps of Engineers with a fine-toothed comb and came up 
with a report of several volumes 

This particular team consisted of an officer from the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, another officer from the Manage 
ment Division of the Comptroller's Office, and a civilian ex 
pert also from the Comptroller's Office. The civilian served 
as chairman. The team made a complete study of the Wash 
ington office and the field activities of the Corps of Engi 
neers. That was a big job. Even if you have only a vague 
idea of the activities of the Corps of Engineers, you know 
that it has progressed a long way from what the Army called 
‘pioneering”—with axe, shovel, adz, maul and spirit level. 
In their work, the team got assistance from such top-flight 
offices as the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of the As 
sistant Secretary of the Army, and the Director of Logistics 
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As it went along the team sent a copy of every one of its 
field reports, minutes and other records to the Chief of En- 
gineers. And its complete report also went to the Chief of 
Engineers. But the interesting thing about all this is that 
when the team got through it found the Engineers were 
already putting into effect fifty-two of its recommendations. 

This is what Mr. Karl R. Bendetsen, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, has called “self-improvement going forward on 
a co-operative basis.” Incidentally, even an auditor—pardon, 
management engineer—has to have a boss and General Mc 
Lain’s boss is Mr. Bendetsen. And it is to Mr. Bendetsen 
that we are indebted for this little lesson in Army audi— 
comptrollership 

We are a bit shocked to see that we haven't used a single 
seven-digit figure. That doesn’t seem right in a report of this 
kind. But if it’s figures you want, Mr. Bendetsen can supply 
them. During the first year the Army had a Comptroller, 
966 management improvement projects were undertaken. 
On 196 of these an estimated $29,780,703.35 was saved, 
plus the saving of 3,100,296 man hours. If you're command 
ing a battalion of 500 and working a forty- hour week (that 
couldn't be an infantry battalion!) it would take your outhit 
more than two years to work that many man-hours. With 
Sundays, holidays, furloughs, passes, sickness, and time for 
the inspections the Old Man is going to insist on, every man 
in your battalion would have worked out his three-year hitch 

and would probably refuse flatly to re-up in your outfit 


Indeed You Would 


F YOU THINK this enthusiastic report on the Comp 

troller indicates that we think the Army is now as eff 
cient as a company clerk on payday morning, we hasten to 
disabuse you of the idea by quoting here a question and 
answer taken from the record of the testimony of Secretary 
Gray and General Collins before a Sub-Committee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Gray had just finished saying that in his opinion 
since the end of the war the Army had Jearned to do all it 
could to get the maximum benefit from every dollar given it 

To that Mr. Mahon of Texas responded: “You under 
stand that if any of us should go home to our biggest city, 
and get up before the Rotary Club and say, ‘Gentlemen, I 
should like to emphasize the fact that the Army is one of 
the most economical organizations in the country, always 
careful of its spending,’ that we would probably be laughed 
at 

Mr. Gray replied, “I think you would.’ 

And so do we. And so would the Comptroller who knows 
better than any of us. But they also know that progress is 


being made—and so do we 


Spreading the Word 


S OF THIS WRITING, eight INFanrry JourNAL read 
A ers have mounted their white steeds and hastened to 
come to the rescue of Major D. F. Callender of The Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders. If you remember, Major Cal 
lender's letter appeared in our March issue, offering to work 
out some sort of a horse trade so he could receive The 
JouRNAL even though his country’s dollar resources are 
reminiscent of our own three days before payday 

Major Callender is now receiving The Journat regularly, 
and the checks have gone back to those who wanted to share 
their pleasure in the Infantry’s own publication with a good 
natured and literate soldier of a dollarless land 

We can draw several conclusions. Our “To The Editors” 
pages are read. Many of our readers feel no deserving case 
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should be without the pleasures and profit of America’s 
leading military magazine. And our combat-experienced of- 
ficers feel kindly toward the British soldier. 

After this display of international good will, we feel kindly 
toward practically everybody. 


Every Day Is Armed Forces Day 
N THE EVE of the first Armed Forces Day the In 


fantry snaps its proudest salute to its close fighting 
comrades in the Armored Cavalry and Artilleries—to the 
other arms and services of the Army—to the men who fly 
through the wild blue yonder into the hailstorms of flak— 
to the iron men on steel ships who sail on and under the 
turbulent and dangerous seas searching out the enemy—to 
the indomitable Marines whose proudest boast can be that 
they are Infantry, too—and to the Wacs, Waves and Wafs 
who also serve. 

The finest tribute the Infantry can give its fighting com 
rades for Armed Forces Day is a paraphrase of the finest 
words ever spoken about the Infantry. 

“Every Day Is Armed Forces Day.” 

If General Stilwell were here today we think he would 
agree to this bequest of his splendid words. But we can’t 
give away the rest of General Stilwell’s words. The Infantry 
wouldn't let us. They are too precious a gift. They went like 
this—as many of you will remember: 

“I am against an Infantry Day. Every day is Infantry Day 
where the fighting is going on. Every day is Infantry Day 
where the men are too hungry, scared, wet, dry, hot, cold 
or exhausted but still determined to plug ahead to their 
unknown destination. These pluggers are the backbone of 
our Armed Forces, the guys with the rifle and bayonet who 
slug it out personally with the enemy. The front line of 
battle is the line where the Infantryman stops. We win if 
he gets ahead; we lose if the enemy overruns him. 

Give him a day? The Doughboy doesn’t need a day to 
be remembered. His example of unselfish effacement of in 
dividuality for the common good is before us every day and 
he is remembered for it in millions of American homes. The 
Doughboy doesn’t need a day. Let somebody else have it.” 


May 20 
URING the years of World War II Infantry Day was 


observed on June 15. It was the anniversary, you will 
recall, of the day that George Washington took command 
of the Continental Army. And until this year April 6 was 
Army Day—anniversary of the day the United States declared 
war on Imperial Germany in 1917. 

But May 20—Armed Forces Day—is a good day, too. 

On May 20, 1776—Washington was doing his best to make 
combat infantrymen of the untrained short-timers who made 
up the Continental Army. The battle of Long Island would 
be fought that summer. 

May 20, 1778—The Continental Army was enjoying the 
balmy spring that followed the cruel winter of V alley Forge 
and glorying in its readiness for battle—drilled into it by 
Von Steuben. 

May 20, 1813—General Jacob Brown's ill-trained New 
York militiamen were on the eve of fighting one of the finest 
infantry battles in American history—at Sacket’s Harbor. 

May 20, 1846—General Zachary Taylor's Army was in 
front of Matamoras, the recent victory at Palo Alto under 
its belt. 

May 20, 1847—General Scott paused in Puebla on his 
march from Vera Cruz to Mexico City to retrain his Army 
and await reinforcements. 
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May 20, 1862—McClellan’s Army of the Potomac was on 
the Peninsuia; Seven Days’ was soon to be engrossed in 
military history. In the Shenandoah, Stonewall Jackson was 
exhibiting military skill of a rare order; in the West, Bloody 
Shiloh had been fought and the Union Army was advancing 
slowly against Corinth. 

May 20, 1863—Flushed with the costly victory at Chancel- 
lorsville, the Confederate Army was moving into Maryland 
for its rendezvous with Union rifles at Gettysburg; in the 
West, General Grant was moving inexorably on Vicksburg. 

May 20, 1864—The armies in the East were locked in the 
bloody battles in the Wilderness, and in the West Sherman 

was driving towards Atlanta on the expedition that would 
take him to the sea. 

May 20, 1865—In Washington, the armies of Meade and 
Sherman were preparing for the great victory parades of 
May 23 and 24. 

May 20, 1917—The Army was feverishly preparing to im 
plement the first effective conscription act in American his 
tory, enacted two days before, and Brigadier General John 
J. Pershing and staff were preparing to sail to France as the 
vanguard of the AEF. 

May 20, 1918—The AEF was preparing for Cantigny, 
Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood. 

May 20, 1942—The starved and diseased forces in the 
Philippines had surrendered. The Battle of the Coral Sea 
had been fought in the Southwest Pacific and events were 
building up for the battle of Midway two weeks later. 

May 20, 1943—The Battle of Attu was at its height. In 
the Southwest Pacific the American forces were being 
strengthened for the campaigns up the Solomons-New 
Guinea ladder. The North Africa campaign was over and 
the Army Air Forces was bombing Pantelleria into surrender. 

May 20, 1944—On the Anzio beachhead and in the moun 
tains below Rome fighting for the breakout was general; 
Rome fell sixteen days later. England groaned under the 
weight of Allied preparations for the great invasion that 
came in eighteen days. In the Southwest Pacific the ad 
vance to the west was gaining momentum; Hollandia was 
taken and the last stages of the New Guinea campaign were 
in the offing. In the Central Pacific great amphibian oper- 
ations aimed at Saipan, Guam and Peleliu were being 
mounted. 

May 20, 1945—Germany was prostrate, Hitler was dead 
and the Western Allies and the Russians were enjoying an 
uneasy and curious liaison along the Elbe. The Philippines 
were liberated although fighting continued in remote por- 
tions of the islands. On bloody Okinawa the bitter Battle of 
Sugar Loaf Hill was at its fiercest. 


Policing the Area 


ISTORY may be the loser—and that is debatable—but 
forebearance, charity and integrity became brighter 
beacons in a sordid world when General Marshall explained 
why he wasn’t going to write his memoirs. In the event you 
missed the General's statement, here it is 
“I long ago made up my mind that I was not going to 
write any memoirs. To be of any historical importance, they 
have got to be very accurate. That is, you mustn't omit 
and make it pleasant reading. Now, if you do put it all in, 
you may do irreparable harm. Inevitably the press reaction, 
the public reaction, devotes itself to the critical item, al- 
though it may be only one paragraph in the entire book. 
You almost ruin a man. But if you don’t mention that it is 
not history, because it had a very important bearing on the 
procedure.” 
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The pig boat men and doughboys are brothers in arms. 
A Chicago educational psychologist reports that good sub- 
mariners are men “whose aggressive impulses go to their 
duties rather than being released against their shipmates; 
whose thoughts are specific and concrete, instead of abstract 
and general; who are realists, not philosophers, and who are 
outwardly independent, but inwardly enjoy working with 
others in a team.” That's an accurate description of a good 
infantry soldier. 

7 7 7 

If your GI beef is a bit tougher it may be because the 
Quartermaster Corps is now buying Grade C beef which is 
“good” as well as Grade B, which is “choice.” The reasons 
given for this are worth chewing on. One was that buying 
only the best grade had an adverse effect on some sections 
of the cattle raising industry, and the other was that the 
QM had trouble getting enough beef when it stuck to the 
choice classification. 

4 . 7 

Many a newspaper society editor would be astonished to 
learn what Nancy Shea states flatly in the latest edition of 
The Army Wife: “No accounts of social entertaining or 
parties involving Army personnel are allowed to be given 
newspapers. 

ry 7 7 

The Air Inspector has warned all airmen that subversive 
“pen pals” may try to worm information from them. Specifi- 
cally he advised airmen to be cautious in answering ques 
tions of school children and others about coastal defenses 
and strength of air bases, in giving merchants offering gifts 
or money, names and addresses for inclusion in mailing 
lists, and stamp collectors asking for air-mail covers and first 
flight envelopes which also require the names of crew mem 
bers, range of flight, speed, course, etc. Any airman sus 
pecting a pen pal of trying to worm out facts he shouldn't 
have is to report the details to the Air Force Director of 
Special Investigations 

7 7 7 

We can't figure out whether Admiral “Bull” Halsey never 
got the word or whether we are misinterpreting a news item 
that quotes him as saying in Los Angeles that he would favor 
the drafting of women in the event of another war. The 
quote that throws us is: “They'd be useful. We coulda used 
them in the last war.” We don’t know how the Admiral 
ever missed the Waves—we didn’t miss a one that came 
within our ken 

7 7 7 

Add these to your current list of what the Army does be 
sides fight: In Baltimore it is helping the city fathers de 
tect and get rid of polluted “smog.” At Fort Monmouth the 
Signal Corps developed a ballistocardiograph—that’s right 
which will detect heart disease in patients who have no 
other outward symptoms. And Fort Ord, bragging about the 
good prisoner rehabilitation work of its Post Stockade—a 
really impressive report—notes that of the five men who 
escaped last year all but one were recaptured. They'd prob 
ably got the fifth one except that he showed up in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary 

7 7 7 

We've got a few bones to pick with the compilers of the 
very selective glossary of Army terms handed out to corre 
spondents at Portrex along with a large packet of “back 
ground material.” “The Old Man” is defined as “Slang for 
Commanding General.” Didn't the compilers ever hear a 
thirty-year-old sergeant refer to his twenty-four-year-old com 
pany commander as the “Old Man”? In our glossary the 
“Old Man” is your immediate big boss whether he is com 
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pany, battalion, regiment, division, corps, army or army 
group commander. The glossary’s definition for Latrine is 
‘Head, Rest Room.” Now why couldn't they have just said 
“Toilet”—as the Navy did in its definition of “Head.” And 
why the Army people thought it was necessary to tell civil 
ians that a kitchen is a “Galley, place where food is pre 
pared,” completely baffles us. Here again the Navy says 
what's what. A Galley is “The Ship’s Kitchen.” Another 
definition the Navy had which we think gives the exact 
shade of meaning simply and clearly is that the word Order 
means “A directive telling what to do but leaving the method 
used to the discretion of the person ordered.” That one can 
go in the books on leadership 
7 7 7 

This reminds us that a few years ago The Journat in 
advertently defined AWOL as being “Absent without official 
leave.” An immediate correction arrived from an old friend 
and subscriber. “Everyone in the Old Army knew,” he wrote, 
that AWOL meant ‘After women or liquor’.” We stood 
corrected 

7 7 7 

In its very complete report on the tragic Sandia Base 
guardhouse fire that killed fourteen military prisoners, the 
\ssociated Press noted that after the fire, investigators found 
on the desk of one of the two guards on duty at the time, 
1 copy of the March INFantry JourNat opened at the 


article “You Can't Afford to Go AWOL.” 


Education by Mail 


HE closeness of his Hutc hinson, Kansas, home to Fort 
Riley may have helped Master Sergeant Teddy V. 
Schroll, a National Guardsman, become the first man since 
the end of World War II to complete the basic series of 
\rmy Extension Courses, but it isn’t necessarily so. As you 
know, Fort Riley is the home of the Army General School 
and students living far from Kansas are successfully com 
pleting AEC courses by mail. The School's Department of 
Non-Resident Instruction is charged with the job of serv 
ing some 30,000 ambitious students who are pursuing the 
10-20-30 or 40 Series of Army Extension Courses by mail 
If closeness to Fort Riley doesn't help, Robert }. Lewis, a 
twenty-one-year-old Lansing, Michigan, lad had the wrong 
pite h. Lewis was so anxious to get through the basic series 
that he journeyed to Kansas, holed up in a Junction City 
that’s the nearest town to Riley) hotel room and crammed 
through one lesson after another. Apparently propinquity 
doesn't hurt because both Schroll and Lewis are now eligible 
for National Guard commissions as second lieutenants. 

We came onto this information by way of a detailed re 
port of the Extension Course program at Fort Riley prepared 
by Lieutenant Colonel Arthur C. Timboe, an infantryman 
presently serving as Riley's public information officer. Col 
onel Timboe earnestly points out that the cases of Schroll 
and Lewis are exceptional You don’t have to be close to 
Riley to get good service, and Extension Course officials rare 
ly ever meet any of their students. 

\t the time Colonel Timboe prepared his report, 28,000 
students were enrolled in the 10 Series and 2,000 in the 
20-30 and 40 Series. More than 20,000 of the enrollees are 
National Guardsmen; 7,000 plus are members of the Or 
ganized Reserve Corps; 1,800 are Regular Army enlisted 
men 

The job of the Extension Course officials is to prepare, 
administer and distribute the extension courses in the 10 
Series—that’s the basic course taken by enlisted men who 
hope to win a commission. The 20-30-40 Series are usually 





taken by company grade officers, ambitiously bucking for 
a promotion. 

It takes a staff of 120 officers, men, Wacs, and civilians 
to handle the job and more are being added as the num- 
ber of lessons to be graded increases. The increase is cer 
tain, Colonel Timboe says, because new courses are con- 
stantly being added to the curriculum. 

In an average week the staff mails some 2,000 subcourses 
to students. These include some 5,000 manuals and 17,000 
lessons and examinations. 

But that’s only the beginning. Some 60,000 lessons a 
month come in to be graded. Some of them must be com 
mented upon at length by instructors and all grades must 
be recorded and papers returned to the student with that 
old favorite, the “approved solution.” 

We are glad to give this little plug to the Department of 
Non-Resident Instruction. A few months ago we published 
1 gripe by a Reserve officer to the effect that Riley's service 
was pretty awful. The gripe got immediate results in the 
form of a documented letter from the School showing by 
the record that the failure in that case had not been Riley's. 


Shakespeare Knew the Soldier's Jealousy? 


N ANOTHER PAGE of this issue, a JouRNAL reviewer 
tells us of Sergeant Shakespeare, a short, most readable 
book which argues that for at least a year or two William 
Shakespeare was not only a soldier but a noncommissioned 
officer. In one chapter Mr. Duff Cooper, the author, gives 
as part of his proof, Shakespeare's understanding of jealousy 
the special, bitter jealousy that some soldiers know too well. 
We have never seen it described so incisively—or sympa 
thetically—as in Mr. Cooper's opening paragraph of that 
¢ hapter + 
“In a!l professions there must be competition, and 
wherever there is competition there must be jealousy. This 
passion, which coriodes the minds of men, is certainly as 
prevalent in the military profession as in any other. It is a 
pity that it should be so, but so it is. The reason may be 
that it is a profession in which opportunity of proving talent 
comes so seldom that those who believe that they possess it 
may never receive the wholesome correction afforded by 
experience. Politicians and lawyers are making speeches all 
the time, and it is soon shown who can make the better one. 
Che same is true of writers, musicians, painters, and actors. 
But those who are employed in the fighting services can only 
show their true qualities in wartime, and wars, though all 
too frequent, are not perpetual. Even in war the element 
of luck is ever-present. One man may get a dozen chances 
and another get none. When a brave soldier, having done 
his duty, finds himself at the end of a campaign passed over 
in favor of another, who has seen less fighting but has been 
more fortunate, and whom he deems his inferior in every 
way, the bitterness that creeps into his heart is very terrible, 
and it may fester there until it warps his whole being. . . .” 


Correction 
S‘ YME of the lines in the little essay on the literature of 


the Army Recruiting Service in last month’s issue were 
misplaced, making several paragraphs read like so much 
gibberish. The printer who made up the pages made the 
error but our associate editor says he should have caught it, 
so we can't put all the blame on the printer, much as we 
would like to. If anyone wants to know just what the hashed 
up paragraphs were supposed to say just drop us a line for 
a corrected version. 
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INFANTRY IN COMBAT 


What did we do wrong 
in World War II? Colonel Edwin B. Crabill 


HE arguments about who won the 
war are becoming less violent now. 
A few people are now admitting that 
they may have been wrong occasionally. 
It is time for the lessons of the war to be 
openly discussed in our service maga 
zines. I have opinions, based on five 
campaigns in the European Theater, 
which I have expressed positively, but 
they are only opinions and may be re 
futed. They deal primarily with the 
things we did wrong because it isn’t 
necessary to correct the things we did 
right. After all, we won the war. 


S far as the infantry is concerned a 
strict adherence to the TO&E is 
a waste of time. One day of hard fight 


ing and your TO&E 
is shot to pieces. 





























T/O&E Staff officers must 
be prepared to take 
over any staff po 




































sition. Riflemen 
must be light machine gunners or mor 
tarmen, and vice versa. The theory of 
MOS replacement in battle won’t work. 
he replacement doesn’t know the situ 
ation and he is afraid. The survivors 
don’t know the replacement; they have 
no confidence in strangers, officers or 
otherwise. 

I recommend, then, that we train all 
infantrymen in all infantry weapons and 
in communications. Reduce the train 
ing hours to the bare necessities if time 
presses. Infantry officers particularly 
should be qualified in all weapons, in 
cluding the operation of tanks and ad 
justment of artillery fire. They may 
have to take over any of these jobs. 
Higher NCOs should be just as broadly 
trained. Only one MOS is needed for a 
good infantry officer. 

And infantry outfits should be left in 
combat without replacements until their 
strength falls below combat efhiciency 
Then they should be taken out and re 
built. 








LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWIN B. CRABILL, 
Infantry, commanded the 329th Infan 
try Combat Team, 83d Infantry Divi 
sion, in all its training and through 
five campaigns from Normandy to the 
Elbe. He is now senior instructor of the 
Washington (state) National Guard In 
structor Group 
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OST of our fights in Europe were 
for villages, towns and cities 
Future fighting will probably be the 
We 


this type of fighting 


same le irned 


TOWN 
FIGHTING 


in Europe partly by 
experience and part 
y by practicing in 
captured villages 
during lulls in the fighting. We need 
more training and more adequate train 
ing facilities for town fighting. Again 
the tank-infantry team is essential. Th 
tanks blast out the defenders and the in 
fantry protects the tanks from bazooka 
fire and occupies the captured house 
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ACTICAL training above the pla 
toon level should always be tank 
and infantry. No tanks were available 
to infantry divisions 
in World War II 
until contact 
with the enemy. So 


TANKS & 
INFANTRY 


alter 


we learned infantry 

COC yperation the hard 
way. By practicing together when not in 
contact with the enemy, the tank-infan 
try team becomes a team in fact. In the 
later operations of the war it worked out 
excellently. 
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ONVOY discipline on crowded 
highways is ineffective because of 
intercolumn interference. After a num 
ber of strange ve 

hicles have cut into 
their column, driv 
ers have a tendency 


eel hse) 4 
DISCIPLINE 
to close up so strang 
ers cant separate 
them. If the Germans had had any air 
force at the crossing of the Roer and the 
Rhine rivers, they could have made a 
shambles of our forces. Every road to 
the crossing was closed solid with ve 
hicles head to tail. So many rear-area 
vehicles were there that combat troops 
had difficulty in reaching the line of 
departure on time. 

Crowded roads should be controlled 
in the same way a train dispatcher con 
trols trains. Each unit authorized to use 
the road should have a time to reach and 
a time to clear its initial point. A control 
officer with these times should be at each 
IP with a list of units authorized t 
cross. Vehicles that do not bear the unit 
marking should be turned off. There 
should be spaces between units into 
which specially marked vehicles such as 
couriers and general staff vehicles could 
be sandwiched. Units not making thei: 
IP time should be parked off the road 
until a vacant space Priority 
marking of vehicles should be curtailed. 
A lot of vehicles with messenger priority 
markings are just out sight-seeing 


O get the best results from an attack 
"' is best to feed the troops just be 
fore the attack, preferably with hot food. 
An attack at 1100 without feeding be 
forehand will usually not go far. Troops 
should normally be fed hot food twice a 


occur®s. 
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day (at dusk and at dawn) from mar- 
mite cans. There will be some casualties 
among the kitchen people, but it will 
pay off in troop morale. 


“fptente! fatigue is a highly com 


municable disease. It will spread 
rapidly through any command unless 
stopped by heroic 

\ certain 
number of 


measures 
losses 


COMBAT 
FATIGUE 


must be expected 

from this disease. In 

most cases no ta 
tigue is involved. Some cases can be 
saved by keeping them in relatively safe 
places in the area until they get over it 
Lectures by psychiatrists to the troops 
giving the cause, symptoms and treat 
ment of combat fatigue should be for 
bidden. The troops will learn about it 
soon enough. 

Length of time in the line is not al 
ways a criterion. Many officers and en 
listed men went AWOL from repple 
depples and hospitals to join their units 
in the line. The best cure for combat fa 
tigue is winning battles. 


O the infantryman the morale of 
4 et other troops is unimportant. 
You can always satisfy them with their 
lot by offering to 
transfer them to the 
infantry if they 
don’t like 
they are. Anyway, 
few battles will be 
won by armies with poor infantry, no 


MORALE 


Ww here 


matter how good the supporting troops 


The morale of the infantry can be 
helped by the following: 


] Stop 


are. 


giving special uniforms 


padded tanker’s uniforms, for example) 
to troops who are never as much exposed 
to the weather as the infantry is 

(2) Stop giving danger pay and spe- 
cial leave privileges to men whose prob 
able danger of getting killed or wounded 
is much less than that of the infantry 
man. 

3) Stop having all the leave centers 
so cluttered up with rear-area personnel 
that a decoration means practically noth 
ing to a combat soldier. To a civilian, a 
war hero is a man with a lot of ribbons 
on his chest. He doesn’t differentiate 
between combat and rear-area ribbons. 

In all past wars the infantry has had 
the dirty end of the stick. It is very likely 
that in future wars they will take it in 
the customary manner. However, the 
intelligence level is rising and it is al 
ways possible for the time to come when 
the infantry will say they don't like the 
deal and aren't going to play. If that 
should happen nothing much could be 
done about it. 

Some thought should be given to mak 
ing a corps d’élite of the infantry so it 
will have some attraction in competiton 
with the other services. 


b i OU don’t need a magnifying glass 
to see the bias in favor of the in 
fantry in this article. | intended it. It is 

my belief that as 
long as a nation has 
infantrymen who 
will climb out of 
cover and move for 
ward knowing they 
will probably be killed or wounded it 
has an army. 


FEEDING 


When the infantry won't go forward, 
then the country has no army 
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ALL WARS END IN THE SAME WAY-TWO 
POOR BLOODY INFANTRYMEN IN A DITCH, 
AND ONE OF’EM COMES OUT ALIVE 


Mme A AAMT 


The 
have got into the way of referring to 
PBI or poor 
certainly the 
to which they are con 
little self com 
CORRESPONDENT S$ 


men of the marching regiments 
themselves as “the 
bloody infantry; 
way of life 
demned 


and 


excuses a 
War 
1916. 


museration 


Dispatcu, 


Barn 
a veteran of the 
century wars n the 


NFANTRY, declared Master 
| aby Rich, himself 

sixteenth 
Countries, 


Low 
“were so called because their 
officers regarded them as their children 
and frequently so addressed them—and 
not infrequently punished them as 
such 

I istening to some of the present day 
almost driven to the 
conclusion that the 


bod) sc hildren, ; 


mate In 


‘experts, one is 
infantry are “no 
so deflated is the esti 
held by the 
and so negligible is the role 
worthies assign to the footslogger 
As in the hey- 
day of the medieval armored knight the 
name of infantryman was a term of con 
tempt for the benighted individual too 
~00r tO buy 


which they are 
pundits, 
these 
future 


in any contlict. 


a horse, so in these days it 


Ss employed to describe, with pitying 
condescension, the unenterprising lout 
who has failed to furnish himself with 
form of 


some armored fighting vehicle. 


\rmor’s champions have always been 
disdainful of the 


wielder who at 


missile 
any moment might pro 
a master weapon that would 
resistibly lay them low! 

But “time 


uneasily 
duce 


brings in his revenges, ; 

‘According to some, the term arose from 
the Infante of Spain leading a party of foot- 
men to the rescue of his father, who had suf 
fered the indignity of being unhorsed and was 
in grave danger of capture by the enemy; a 
most unorthodox procedure in the eyes of 
contemporary military purists 
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own article for us 
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and the future is as likely to confound 
the prophets as the past has so often 
witnessed their undoing. 

When the first paleolithic tribe, seized 
with an aggravated attack of Lebens- 
raum, set out to enlarge their hunting 
grounds by exterminating their neigh- 
bors and usurping their territory—the 
origin of war—the whole enterprise was 
conducted as an operation of infantry. 

As the scope of conflict and the lethal 
quality of weapons both increased, the 
continued as the undis- 
puted master of the battlefield. The 
Greek hoplite, the Roman legionary, the 
sturdy the Macedonian 
phalanx, were the dominating elements 
on the battlefields of their respective 
days, and won a reputation for hard, 
highly disciplined and closely integrated 
fighting which has justly become legend 
ary 


infantryman 


footslogger of 


since the days when the 
“processed” the horse to 
human needs and went on to employ the 


Of course, 
Asiatics first 


unfortunate creature in warfare—about 
a hundred and twenty years subsequent 
to the Trojan War—there 
cavalry fluttering about, 
on the 


had _ been 
intermittently, 
carrying out re 
connaissances, pushing out patrols, act 


edge of affairs; 
ing as mounted orderlies, and even inter 
vening on occasion—without particular 
effect—in actual combat. Of them all, 
perhaps, the swooping, gadfly attacks 
of the Assyrian mounted archers had 
proved the most annoying to deal with 
and brush But in the aggregate 
they had added up to very little. 


LL was well with the infantry un 
A til there came a certain bright 
morning in the midsummer of AD 378. 
Then, on the arid, sun-scorched plain 
before Adrianople, as the Roman host 
under Valens marched out to launch an 
attack on the Gothic laager, Fritigern’s 
wild horsemen loosed themselves at the 


aside. 


Imperial flank “like a thunderbolt which 
strikes on a mountain top, and dashes 
away all that stands in its path.”* By 
the end of the day the Roman army had 
suffered a defeat little less in magnitude 
than that of Cannae. 

Then, on another day of midsum- 
mer, in the year 1346, England's Ed- 
ward II and his son, the Black Prince, 
drew up their battle array on the little 
slope that ran between the hamlets of 
Wadicourt and Crécy, confronting the 
proud, heavily armored and superbly 
mounted chivalry of France. In the 
forefront of the English battle line stood 
the cream of Edward's infantry—the 
bowmen. And beneath the merciless 
hail of their “cloth-yard shafts” Genoese 
arbalestiers, French and Luxembourger 
men at arms, Gallic, German and Bo- 
hemian knights, melted away “like snow 
upon the desert’s dusty face.” Edward, 
with excellent timing, threw in his 
horse to exploit the moment when his 
opponent was hopelessly off balance and 
in a growing turmoil of confusion. But, 
au fond, the decisive stroke was the 
bowmen’s; wielding a master weapon 
to which there was no adequate reply. 
To exploit the hour of victory to the full, 
the other, variegated infantry compo- 
nents—the ribauds, pillards and paunce- 
nars* of “the general rabble of Foot” 
closed in grimly for the kill, hurling 
themselves at the mass of unseated 
knights and bewildered pikemen as they 


*Ammianus Marcellinus, xxi, 12 

*The pauncenar—from the German panzer— 
a coat of mail—was a big, burly fellow, strong 
enough to keep the line of march under the 
burden of half-armor and a heavy pike or 
poleaxe; the ribauds worked the cumbersome 
crossbows; pillards were a species of men at 
arms wearing little or no armor, and armed 
with a light gisarm or pike, a sword and a 
“battle knife.” To this equipment they some- 
times added an axe 


> 





—— 


. a benighted individual, too poor 
to buy a horse.” 
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floundered in utter disarray where the 
unrelenting sleet of arrows had tumbled 
them into ruin. Even the virtually un- 
mentionable knifemen from wild Wales 

“the horyd naked Welch,” as their 
companions in arms somewhat rudely 
termed them enjoved something of a 
day out. With unquenchable enthusi 
asm they slit the throats of any such as 
gave small hope of ransom, and towed 
from the field those others whose re 
demption, in terms of solid cash, prom 
ised reasonably well. 


RECY, in short, with its demonstra- 

tion of the mastery lying in the 
missile weapon of the bow, had re- 
stored to the infantry the position it had 
so long forgone, as the decisive element 
of conflict. Yet, oddly enough, although 
acclaimed in every other way, this ir- 
refragable truth found no recognition 
in the unfortunate footslogger’s rates of 
pay—thus creating a precedent which has 
been only too faithfully followed ever 
since! 

Such “specialists” as Masons, Vinte- 
nars, Miners and Carpenters drew from 
6d to 10d a day. Clerks were rated as 
high as 12d, presumably because the 
poor fellows, sitting snug and safe with 
the rear echelon, were afforded scant 
»pportunity for profitable, if risk-involv- 
ing, pillage. Artillators—who, with their 
“great gonnes,” were a new phenomenon 
first seen at Crécy—also drew from 6d 
to 10d. Hobelars, a species of mounted 
infantry, who bestrode clumsy little 
called received 6d 
daily; although out of this sum, like the 
mounted archer, they had to furnish 
the subsistence for their steeds. 


ponies “hobbies,” 


How 
ever, for the most part, subsistence, both 
for man and beast, was a question of 
living on the country; so actually the 
baiting of his pony made small demands 
upon the hobelar’s purse 

But the bowman’s wage never ex 
ceed ‘d a daily 
pay 
arms; 


3d; which was also the 
f an ordinary pikeman or man at 
while the wretched Welsh knife 
had to 
mere 2d 


man content himself with a 


Poor bloody infantry! 

It was, of course, upon the resolution, 
speed of discharge and hitting power of 
the bowman that the con 
temporary fight chiefly depended and 
the responsibility attaching to the arch 


issue of a 


er's part in warfare endued him with a 
standing ind esteem with which other 
branches of the foot were in no position 
to compete In action, for ex mple, he 
was often served by as many 
shield “stake men.” 


condition of things, of course, 


as three 
This 


only an 


bearers and 
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ticipated that of the early musketeer, 
who enjoyed, in action, the protection 
of at least a couple of pikemen. Their 
function was to fend off hostile interfer 
ence while the musketeer ent through 
the laborious eloading; a 
matter of nine separate motions, from 
the preliminary command of “Poise 
your musket” to the final order, “Give 
fire.” 


process ol 


Broadly speaking, the bowman, with 
his pith, his sinewy strength, his care 
less courage, and his complete mastery 
of his deadly weapon, was a specialty 
of the English forces—and a model, in 
cidentally, of all that a good infantry 
man should be. For the most part, Con 
tinental armies sought to deal with the 
menace of shock action by cavalry by 
increasing the length of the pike. Ulti 
mately the Swiss mercenaries, who were 
so much in request in Middle European 
warfare, went into action armed with a 
weapon sixteen, seventeen, and even 
eighteen feet in length, demanding the 
exertions of no less than three men for 
its manipulation. It was an odd way in 
which to increase the no man’s land be 
tween them and their would-be assail 
ants, but it very largely served its pur 
pose. But equipment so cumbersome in 
evitably slowed down the infantry in 
assault; although a solid square bristling 
with a cheval-de-frise of pikes presented 
a virtually impenetrable form of ‘de 
fense, so long as every man stood firm 
Even without the bow, it was long odds 
on the infantry; with it the balance was 
tipped even farther in their favor. 


HEN, to make matters even more 
difficult for the horse, as indeed 
for any combination of forces in the at 
tack, some graceless oaf 
“This villanous saltpetre . . . digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmless 
earth,” 
and the age of gunpowder, and all it 
portended, had arrived, quite literally, 
with a bang. 
Slow 


as gunpowder's progress as a 


; 
propellant might be, and tardily as th 
musketeer replaced his predecessor, the 


bow man, as the ce nflict S 
master weapon, there Is no gainsaying 
that “villanous saltpetre” tended steadily 


to consolidate the infantryman’s position 


wielder of 


is the dominating factor of the battk 
held 
Life had admittedly become conside 

ably more complicated for him. The 
horse was le iming to repl ce cumber 
some weight and shock action with cold 
steel, with speed and missile action 
even if the latter did prove slightly et 
Artillery 


ratic originally an excrescenc« 





of the infantry, thrown off by them 
when it became too burdensome and un- 
wieldy to handle—also added to the 
punishment the foot was called upon to 
endure. But so long as the footslogger 
stood firm and wielded his missile weap- 
on with the maximum of celerity and 
precision—a matter 
and good training 
lay in his hands, 
alone. 


of sound material 
the final decision 
and in his hands 


Marlborough—perhaps the greatest of 
all soldiers of the post medieval era— 
although he employed cavalry with in- 
finite dash and superb timing, and had 
so profound a knowledge of artillery’s 
possibilities, and its limitations, that he 
supervised the laying of every gun at 
Blenheim personally, relied ultimately 
on his foot to bring him victory; and 
never put his trust in them in vain. It 
is significant that in his book Achieve- 
ments of Cavalry Field Marshal Sir 
Evelyn Wood does not include a single 
one of Marlborough’s spectacular vic- 
tories; while Colonel Denison in his 
History of Cavalry designates Blenheim 
as the only action in which the horse 
played anything like a decisive part. 
Elsewhere the great Duke normally em 
ployed his arme blanche to break his 
opponent's line of battle—as at Mal- 
plaquet—or to aid in deceiving the 
enemy, as at the passage of the Lines 
of the Mehaigne, in 1705. Even at 
Blenheim a cavalry regiment (the Scots 
Greys) was summarily dismounted and 
sent in with the bayonet to the rein- 
forcement of infantry, in the vital as- 
sault on Tallard’s center. 

Minden (1759) has been acclaimed 
as one of the most spectacular triumphs 
with which the humble footslogger has 
ever been associated. “I never thought,” 
groaned Contades, the hopelessly de 
feated French commander, “to see a 
single line of infantry break through 
three lines of cavalry, supported by the 
foot and their guns, and hur! them into 
ruin”; and study of the actual develop 
ments of the battle renders his astonish 
ment easily comprehensible. 

Fontenoy was one of those slogging, 
sanguinary tussles in which the issue had 
clearly to be fought out by the opposing 
foot. And if there be any substance in 
the Gallic to have snatched a 
pyrrhic victory from Cumberland’s stub 


claim 


born Redcoats, it must rest on the last 
minute intervention of Lally’s magnih 
cent brigade of Irish infantry, fighting 
in the French king's service. 


HE American War of Independ 
ence was almost exclusively a strug 
gle between antagonists who fought on 
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“King’s Mountan was a typical fire-fight.”” 


foot. Pulaski’s horse and the mounted 
men who fought in the South under 
indomitable Nathanael Greene, crossed 
swords with the cavalry element of 
Tarleton’s Legion on occasion; but in 
the main the work was left almost ex 
clusively to the footslogger. The Noel 
tide enterprise at when the 
Hessians were caught in a highly ad 


Trenton 
vanced condition of seasonal elation 
was a typical example of infantry tac 
tics; Monmouth, a contest fought out 
between the foot in something far more 
closely resembling the traditional Euro 
pean manner than any other action save 
perhaps Camden. Kings Mountain was 
as much an infantry fire fight as the 
3oer assault of the British on Majuba 
in 1881; Cornwallis’s fumbled last stand 
at Yorktown was a lesser defense of Gi 
braltar with a very different outcome 
It should be observed in passing that 
the War of Independence was notabk 
tor the development ot a trend, whose 
latent dangers still threaten the infantry 
organization with disruption and a con 


This 


was the tendency to develop specialist 


siderable degree of emasc ulation 


troops—such as the light companies and 
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within the bat 
talion organization. This policy was pur 
sued with the object 


grenadier companies 
of subsequently 
brigading them in light and grenadiet 
temporary the execu 
tion of a specialist operation. Milked of 
its most nimble, intelligent and straight 
shooting men to fill the ranks of the 
light company, and denuded of its most 
stalwart and bayonet 
fighters to form the grenadier company, 
the remainder of the battalion inevita 


battalions, for 


accomplished 


bly suffered from that lowering of mo 
rale which comes of a 
the fact that among the 
chosen. It followed, in almost every in 


recognition of 
one Is not 


stance, that the more enterprising and 
successful the specialist companies on 
detachment proved themselves to be, 
the more sluggish and halfhearted be 
came the performance of the rump of 
the parent battalion. 


OLLOWING on the signature of 
Fi. peace treaties in 1783, the Brit 
ish, seeking to put their military house in 
order, did something to counter the 
dangers of inter-battalion spec ialization 


by recruiting specific regiments of the 


light troops and marksmen, to act as 
skirmishers. Of these, the Royal Ameri 
cans, raised in New York and Philadel 
phia in 1755, were the first to don the 
rileman’s green jacket as the 60th Foot, 
subsequently the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps. It was an expedient which evaded 
the issue rather than one that provided 
it with a satisfactory solution. 

In actual practice, in all campaigns 
subsequent to the Peninsular War, these 
light infantry and rifle corps underwent 
much the same training and fought on 
much the same lines as the ordinary 
line regiments forming the bulk of the 
army. 

But specialization, if dormant, was less 
dead than playing possum; although, 
oddly enough, it was the Germans of 
the 1914-18 campaign who were the 
first to resuscitate it. For with the enor 
mous amplification of their forces de 
manded by an ever-enlarging war, they 
discovered—as all armies discover sooner 
or later—that expansion inevitably means 
deterioration. So, as the standard of 
their ordinary line regiments fell away, 
they resorted to the expedient of organ 
izing hand-picked Stiirmtruppen, for 
the carrying out of especially difficult 
and hazardous assignments; with the 
consequent emasculation of the parent 
units ruthlessly denuded of their best 
human material forth the 
ranks of these improvised corps délite. 

Verv wisely, the British refrained from 


to furnish 


following this pernicious example; al 


though certain blood-and-guts divisions, 
29th and the 

deliberately 
nursed and kept in reserve for opera 


such as the Guards, the 
SIst CHighland), were 
tions of an especially tough and exact 
ing character. The same may be 
perhaps, of the famous U. S. 42d 
bow” Divisio... 


said, 
‘Dp 
\ain 


UT in the 1939-45 campaign, the 
vicious principle of specialization 
was frankly accepted with the formation 
of the Commando units; which found 
their equivalent in the United States 
Army's Rangers. 
Now, with the ineludible deteriora 
tion in battleworthiness that the whole 
sale 


wartime the armed 


forces entails, it is possible that the ex 


expansion of 


pedient of specialist troops is not to be 
evaded; although Field Marshal Lord 
Wavell has roundly affirmed: “I have 
never believed in the formation of Com 
mandos and the lik picked from a 
number of units; I believe that a com 
plete living unit, taken and trained for 
the esper ial work required, with the 
elimination, if necessary, of the weaker 
men, would produce better results.” 
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his contention was certainly borne 
out in the Burma when 
ordinary, very average line units were 
given intensive training in jungle fight- 
ing, and eventually proved their mastery 
in this particularly testing form of war- 
fare over Japanese opponents to whom 


campaign, 


it had been a matter of specialized study 
throughout a period of years. 

But with the facilities peculiar to 
‘tween-war training, when recruitment 
to the ranks is selective and instruction 
is not the inter d, high-pressure 
Sound to be in 
time of war, no excuse exists for spe- 
cialist troops within the general body of 
the infantry. An infantryman either 
knows his job—all of it—or he does not. 


cramming pr COCSS 


With the scope afforded to peacetime 
instruction, there should be no situa- 
tion in which the infantryman could 
possibly find himself, no warlike ac- 
tivity of which he is physically capable, 
with which he should net be trained 
to cope with complete mastery and en 
thusiasm. Otherwise he is no more than 
an infantryman-in-tthe-making, an em- 
bryo of the perfected fighting entity he 
must be—or perish of his own inadequa 


cies.’ 


I I’ is often forgotten that, by some of 
his less instructed contemporaries, 
the great Duke of Wellington was dis 
dainfully dismissed as “a mere infantry 
general.” It is true that he fought his 
campaign against Napoleon's legions in 
the Iberian Peninsula almost exclusively 
with his foot, if excepuion be made of 
Salamanca, where, the infantry having 
done all the dirty work of throwing 
Marmont’s forces off balance, the Iron 
Duke's 


turned 


solitary cavalry division was 


loose to consolidate what was 


But 


who shall say that in pinning his faith 


ilready crystallizing as a victory 
to his indomitable footsloggers the Iron 
Duke was wrong? For again at Water 
ill the rather recklessly dashing 
employment of the horse, by both sides, 


loo, for 


in the earlier hours of contact, the day 
« Was won by an infantry that refused to 
be budged from the ground it had taken 
up maintained its steady devastating 
rate of fire, and managed to find that 
last spurt of energy which flung it for 
ward to hunt an exhausted and falter 
ing enemy incontinently from the field 

Despite the spectacular 
Sherman, the enterprise dis 
played by Jeb Stuart and Bedford For 
and Morgan’s skillful use of a 


ictivities of 


daring 
rest, 


‘A possible exception may be made 
of alpine troops, since skill in mountaineering 
would appear to be as much an individual 
quality as proficiency in polo or baseball 
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in favor 


mounted infantry reliant on fire power 
rather than shock action, the long, 
courageously fought War Between the 
States was, fundamentally, a contest 
between foot soldiers. The chief char- 
acteristic of the infantry element, on 
both sides, was its innate familiarity with 
the footslogger’s prime weapon—the 
firearm. And even with the horse, more 
often than not, the arme blanche yield- 
ed pride of place to the rifle, the car- 
bine and the revolver. As one sharp- 
tongued commentator has expressed it: 
“The cavalry was gallant; the infantry 
effective.” 





SOLDIER, REST! THY WARFARE O'ER 
From “The Lady of the Lake”) 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare oer, 


Sleep the sleep that knows not break 


ing; 

Dream of battled fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking 

In our isle’s enchanted hall, 


Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 


Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare oer, 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


Sir WaLTER Scorr 





The Franco-Prussian War, for all the 
desperate dash and gallantry displayed 
by the horse at Mars-la-Tour and Rezon 
ville, was essentially a campaign fought 
to a decisive issue by the plodding Ger 
man infantry. Once Paris was reached 
and encircled, the whole enterprise de 
generated into the dreary monotony in 
separable from a siege. Resting on their 
arms, the foot soldiers looked on while 
the heavy ordnance from Krupps, backed 
by the grim specter of starvation, re 
duced a cringing city methodically and 
remorselessly to submission. But the real 
work had already been done elsewhere 
before Metz and in the undulating 
pasturage and woodlands about Sedan 
And it had been work done almost ex 
clusively by the infantry. 


FTER the preliminary clashes of 
August and September 1914, the 
ensuing years of war settled down & 





something with which, strictly speaking, 
the infantry has little or no concern—a 
condition of siege. When the ancillary 
arms failed to reduce the field fortress 
the Germans had succeeded in stabiliz- 
ing in Middle Europe, the infantry, 
faute de mieux, was utilized pitilessly in 
attempt after attempt to break into the 
stronghold. The cost of these measures 
of desperation was incalculable, not only 
in human life, but in the waning pres- 
tige of an infantry whose standing stead- 
ily declined as it continued to fail in 
the prosecution of a task which the di- 
recting minds, as the general public, 
failed to realize was very largely outside 
its orbit. 

When at length the Germans gambled 
on the success of a sally from their fort- 
ress and were flung back, the brief 
period of infantry fighting which en- 
sued found an Allied foot so trench- 
bound and ignorant of all but the meth- 
ods of troglodyte warfare, that any less 
crumbiing resistance would have found 
small difhculty in stemming its advance 
—embodying as it did, all the intimidat- 
ing novelty of moving upright across un- 
explored open country. Levered out of 
the shelter of his accustomed trench or 
foxhole, the bewildered footslogger felt 
far too naked to be either confident or 
comfortable. War, however, is a speedy 
tutor—you are either among the quick 
or the dead—and by the eleventh day 
of November 1918, the infantry was 
giving quite a creditable imitation of the 
fast-moving, fast-thinking, fast-shooting 
instrument of war that good foot sol 
diers ought to be. 


O far as the war of 1939-45 was con 
S cerned, it is possible that the French, 
if permitted, would have been prepared 
to stagnate in their defensive positions 
in and around that death trap of enter- 
prise—the Maginot Line. Every other 
belligerent, however, was determined 
at any cost to keep the conflict on the 
move. Thereafter, beneath the roaring 
of the airplane and the clank and bellow 
of the tank, the discerning ear could 
identify the steady tramp of the infan 
trv—all the way from Iceland to the Pa 
cific. 

For all that, there are not wanting 
those to afhrm that it was anybody's war 
but the infantryman’s! 

Looking back, the spectacular success 
of Hitler's mechanized Blitzkrieg of 
1940 rather tended to obscure the fact 
that at El Alamein the PBI had been 
entrusted with the task of first crack 
ing the defense and then nursing the 
armor into action. Subsequently, on the 
heels of the Normandy landings, before 
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Patton and his roving columns could 
be unleashed, the front was again 
cracked open—in “country not suitable 
for tanks” —by the resolution, endurance 
and indomitable fighting spirit of the 
foot. In Italy, it was the infantryman 
who doggedly fought his way over 
mountain barrier after mountain bar- 
rier, until, in the Po Valley, he could 
demonstrate the same invincibility that 
had brought him victory in the steamy 
jungle land of Burma and the island 
beaches of the Pacific. 


| chan ALL that, voices are still raised 
to insist that “the war was really won 
in the air.” Now no one would wish to 
minimize the invaluable contribution to 
the general victory made by the air arms 
of all the Allies; least of all that infantry 
which so frequently benefited from the 
airman’s protective umbrella and close 
support in action. Yet no less authorita- 
tive a voice than Major General J. F. C. 
Fuller's has not hesitated to affirm that 
had the 81 billion dollars spent by the 
United States and Great Britain on 
strategic bombing in ETO been devoted 
to the construction of landing craft and 
aerial transport, “the war in Europe 
would have been won at least a year 
earlier than it was.” His reference is ob 
viously to landing craft to put infantry 
ashore, and transport machines to keep 
them in motion with the aid of a steady 
stream of reinforcements, ammunition 
and supplies. 


ESPITE the footsloggers’ incom 

parable record in the most recent 
conflict, there are still a number of self 
styled experts who persist in the belief 
that the infantryman’s role in any fu 
ture warfare will be little more than 
that of scavenger for the artillery and 
mopper-up and jackal for the armor 
Cities and towns, whose capture is in- 
eludible, they point out, invariably lie 
in valleys, and have to be approached 
across open country over which it is im 
possible for infantry to advance. 

This is patently no more than a coun 
sel of despair. Given proper close-sup 
port infantry 
masters of battlecraft, agile of foot and 


weapons, an who are 
alert of mind, can tackle anything, even 
an entrenched enemy whose positions 
positively bristle with machine guns 
Battlecraft is a matter of training; 
nimbleness a question of equipment. It 
follows that the infantry must be long 
service troops who have benefited by 
an extended and carefully modulated 
period of indoctrination and rehearsal 
and whose battle discipline is impec 
cable. They must be troops, moreover, 
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. ..@ mere Infantry general.” 


who have been denuded of every scrap 
of equipment that can safely be dis 
carded.’ Added to which, their close 
support weapons—of the order of the 
3-inch mortar, with plenty of light auto 
matics—must be of the very best, and 
deployed on no niggardly scale. Further 
more, it is possible that something in the 
nature of a light, self-propelled field 
piece may be evolved, to be utilized in 
much the same way as the battalion 
guns were employed in the warfare of 
the past. Whether the machine guns 
should be included in the category of 
close-support weapons and taken right 
forward, or whether they should be 
used as defensive or supporting weap 
ons, is a matter for debate. In some 
qualified opinion, it is held that they 
should be capable of adopting either role, 
at the discretion of the local commander, 
as circumstances dictate. Under average 
conditions, it can be accepted that if 
there are enough light automatic weap 
ons forward, the machine guns can be 
kept back. But the mortars must work in 
closest cooperation with the line of ad 
vance; their principal role being the im 
mediate destruction of strongpoints and 
machine-gun nests whose concentration 
of fire, if not dealt with promptly, would 
slow down or even halt the momentum 


*It can be taken as axiomatic that in no cir 
cumstances should the infantryman be bur 
lened with a load in excess of one-third the 
average man’s weight. In action, the more that 
one-third can be reduced, the more powerful 
will be the momentum of the assault, and the 
greater will be the likelihood of sustaining it 


of the assault. 

With the actual penetration of the 
town or city, the business of reducing it 
to submission is patently an obligation 
of the infantry. Street fighting finds the 
rigidity and limited mobility of armor 
peculiarly vulnerable; but resolute, well 
organized infiltration by infantry combs 
out opposition by the very flexibility 
with which it sets about the task. 


. should never be forgotten that 

while missile action may cow, sub 
due or even capture an objective, to se- 
cure it it must be physically occupied. 
Otherwise, the moment fire on it is sus 
pended, it will promptly be reoccupied 
by the enemy. This is pre eminently a 
job for the infantry, who are also the 
master troops for the assault; as, through 
their intelligent use of ground, they are 
the only force that is likely to employ 
with real success the invaluable element 
of surprise. Furthermore, they are the 
only element that can operate in rough, 
heavily inclosed country—such as the 
Bocage—mountains, forests and swamp 
land. In addition, infantry are the most 
appropriate troops to hold bases; to de 
fend such vulnerable military concen 
trations as airdromes; to police con- 
quered territory, and to ensure internal 
security. 

Finally, the infantryman has always 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of 
possessing the mos: mobile missile weap 
on, which not infrequently has been the 
most powerful weapon too. 


N the spring of 1918 I was sharing a 
haversack lunch with the chief of 
staff of his division. squatting at the side 
of the Menin road, a mile or two forward 
of the battered remains of Ypres. As we 
ate, half a dozen tanks rumbled by, 
moving up to an assembly point in prepa 
ration for a forthcoming attack. With 
a nod in their direction, the C/S quietly 
commented: “Useful things, within their 
‘limits, even if they do add to the lum 
ber that war's been accumulating about 
it—all stuff that has got to be immobil 
ized and cleared out of the way before 
the infantry can get down to it and 


settle which way the cat’s going to jump, 
once and for all.” 


“All wars,” he went on a trifle oracu 
larly, as he caught my speculative eye, 
“all the same way—two 
men in a ditch, and one of ‘em comes out 
alive. And mark my words,” he finished 
challengingly, “you'll always find that 
those two men, in whose hands victory 


wars end in 


or defeat finally rests, are just ordinary, 


common-or-garden bloody infan 


try!” 


poor 
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Divisible by Three, Alas 


Lieutenant Colonel George B. Pickett, Jr. 


| Phigerer ne how we used the tri 
angular system of employment in 
World War II. How many division com 
manders solved the problem of employ 
ing attached units by dividing the unit 
into three parts and attaching one of 
the parts to each infantry regiment? 
Woe to the attached-unit commander 
whose or battalion could be 
And 
didn’t nearly all of us think first of “two 
up and one back? 

Specifically, consider the role of a 
tank or tank-destroyer battalion attached 


company 
divided into three equal parts 


to the average infantry division during 
World War I. The unchanging and 
ever truthful record in the Department 
of the Army’s historical archives shows 
that the usual employment of the at 
tached tank battalion was as follows 
Company A: Attached Ist Infantry 
Regiment. 
Company B: Attached 2d Infantry 
Regiment. 
Company ( 
Regiment. 


Attached 3d Infantry 


Division control. (It 
might be interesting to note that the 


Battalion 


battalion minus probably contained only 
the headquarters and service companies. 
We could carry this one step farther 
and see how “Company A: Attached 
Ist Infantry Regiment” made out. This 
was fairly simple too, and went about 
like this 
Ist Platoon 
2d Platoon 
3d Platoon 
Company A 


were only 3 


Attached Ist Battalion 
Attached 2d Battalion 
Attached 3d Battalion 

3 platoons, and there 
Regimental control. 


INDSIGHT admittedly is better 
H than foresight. We must be fait 
and admit that each infantry battalion 
needed tank support, and in most cases 
it needed more than one platoon In all 
fairness to our infantry division and regi 
mental commanders, they were driven 
to accept piecemeal tank employment 
by a faulty divisional 
Nevertheless, all of 


that this employment is no longer forced 


organization. 
us should realize 
upon us. Each infantry regiment now 
has an organic tank company; and each 
infantry division has an organic tank 





COLONEL GEORGE B. PICKETT, jn., Infan 
try, is on duty in the tactics department 
of The Infantry School. 


The tendency to split armor into threes must be firmly resisted 


if the infantry division’s tanks are to be properly exploited 


battalion. alas! the 


But, 


divisible by three! 


battalion is 


The tendency to split the regimental 
tank company into platoons and auto 
matically distribute them to the infan 
try battalions must be abandoned. That 
applies, too, to the tendency to separat: 
the companies of the division's tank 
battalion and attach one to each infantry 
regiment. 

We have seen the tendency for aut 
matic dribbling out of tank units and wv 
have also seen why 
How can we correct them? |: 
general, this can be done by adopting 
the reinforced battalion of the combined 
arms as the basic fighting unit in the 
infantry division. The combined-arn 
team at battalion level can be either 
based on the infantry battalion or the 
tank battalion. Since there are nin 
infantry battalions and one tank bat 
talion, we can organize the infantry d 
vision into a ten-battalion outfit of tanks, 
infantry, and combat engineers (when 
needed), supported by artillery and 
heavy mortars. All ten battalion head 
quarters may be used. The tank bat 
talion commander has a staff comparable 
to that of an infantry regiment. It is 
far more complete and better equipped 


these tendencic 


exist 


to command a combined-arms team than 
the interior battalions of the infantry 
regiment. This commander and his staff 
should be used instead of attaching the 
battalion to an infantry battalion. Other 
wise we will find a complete and well 
equipped staff standing idly by while a 
less complete staff tries to operate two 
battalions. This then gives us our first 
principle: Use all of the battalion head 
quarters in the division; do not subordi- 
nate one battalion headquarters to an- 
other. 


| OW are these battalion-level teams 


of combined arms _ formed? 
Basically, a reinforced battalion is form- 
ed by the attachment of tank units to an 
infantry battalion and infantry units to 
a tank battalion. In order to form the 
reinforced tank battalion, we may either 
employ the tank battalion under di- 
vision control and attach infantry and 
combat engineers to it; or we may at- 
tach the tank battalion to the infantry 
regiment making the main effort. The 
third possibility—attaching the tank bat- 
talion (minus one company) to the regi- 
ment making the main effort and at- 
taching a company to one of the other 
regiments—is resorted to only when the 
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entire battalion cannot be best em- 
ployed with the regiment making the 
main effort. 

When all or the majority of the tank 
battalion is attached to the regiment 
making the main effort, it then becomes 
the duty of that regimental commander 
to form reinforced battalions of tanks 
and infantry for the attack. In this case 
he has four battalion headquarters in- 
stead of three. In forming these rein- 
forced battalions, the regimental com- 
mander must not intermingle elements 
of the attached tank battalion with ele 
ments of the regimental tank company. 


HE regiment making the main ef- 
fort will itself have a series of sec 
ondary attacks and a main attack. The 
regimental commander organizes his 
regiment into four battalion-level, com 
bined-arms teams. The battalion as 
signed the main effort generally is as 
signed the narrowest zone; and the regi 
mental reserve is placed to exploit any 
success of the main effort. Although 
many permutations and combinations 
are possible, consider a typical task of the 
infantry regiment with the divisional 
tank battalion attached. This reinforced 
regiment is to make the main attack for 
the division (See figure 1). It is apparent 
that the tank battalion was attached to 
this regiment after it was concluded that 
the terrain was favorable for tank em 
ployment. We can therefore infer that 
each battalion in the regiment must be 
a reinforced battalion of infantry and 
tanks since the enemy may counterat 
tack with tanks at any point in the regi 
mental zone. Because we want to con 
centrate the offensive strength behind 
the main effort of the regiment the regi- 
mental commander organizes his rein 
forced 1,giment into reinforced 
talions as follows: 
Ist Battalion, Ist 
forced 
Ist Battalion, Ist Infantry 
Attached: Ist and 2d Platoons, 
Cank Company, Ist Infantry 
2d Battalion, Ist 
f reed > 
2d Battalion, Ist Infantry 
Attached: Company C, Ist 
Battalion 
3d Battalion, Ist 
forced 
3d Battalion, Ist Infantry 
pany K 
Attached: Tank Company, Ist In 
fantry 2 platoons 
Ist Tank Battalion 
Ist Tank Battalion Company ( 
Attached: Company K, Ist Infantry 
When the reinforced battalions have 


bat- 


Infantry (Rein 


Infantry (Rein 


Tank 


Infantry tein 


Com 


\einforced 
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been formed, the regimental commander 
assigns missions to each battalion based 
on his plan of maneuver. In this situ- 
ation the plan of maneuver should be 
as follows: 

Ist Battalion, Ist Infantry: On the 
(right) left 

Objective: 

2d Battalion, Ist Infantry: On the 
Cleft) right. (This battalion is the lead- 
ing battalion in the main effort. 

Objective: 

3d Battalion, Ist Infantry: 

Regimental reserve: Initial position 

It is placed to be readily available 
to support the 2d Battalion. 

Ist Tank Battalion: Regimental re- 
serve: Initial position . . . (The battalion 
is placed to be readily available to take 
advantage of any success by the 2d Bat- 
talion. ) 

An examination of this plan of ma- 
neuver (and figure 1) indicates that the 
regimental commander can launch an 
attack on a two-battalion front with 
three battalions in column in the main 
attack. This plan assures success if the 


three battalions in the main effort are 
employed successively in order to re- 
tain the momentum of the attack. The 
presence of the reinforced tank battalion 
gives the regimental commander three 
outstanding advantages: (1) He has 
a force readily available for the rapid 
exploitation of success; (2) He has a 
force available to cope successfully with 
any enemy tank counterattack in 
strength; and (3) The presence of this 
tank strong force permits greater flexi- 
bility in the employment of the reserve 
infantry battalion. The 2d and 3d Bat- 
talions can be used successively to lead 
the attack until an opportunity pre- 
sents itself for a decisive blow by the 
reinforced tank battalion 


HE Armored Cavalry Group in 

each corps of the type field army 
contains three heavy-tank _ battalions. 
These battalions are intended primarily 
to be employed with infantry and air 
borne divisions. When a tank battalion 
from corps is attached, the infantry di- 
vision contains eleven battalion head 
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quarters to command and control the 
combined-arms teams of battalion size.* 
In organizing for combat, elements of 
the organic tank battalion and the at 
tached tank not inter 
mingled; nor are elements of these bat 
intermingled the regi 
tank Ordinarily, 
elements of one battalion are attached 


battalion are 
talions with 
mental companies 
to one regiment, not elements of two 


battalions. Ease of logistical support 
and tactical integrity of the units dic 
tate observance of this principle. 
Although many combinations can be 
made, the division commander places 
the bulk of his tank strength in two 
places the effort 


penetration, 


main to secure the 


desired and the division 
reserve to exploit success or sustain the 


effort 
dary attacks ordinarily employ only their 


main Regiments making secon 
organic tank companies. 

situation 
where an infantry division is penetrating 


For example, consider a 


an organized position One of the corps 
tank battalions has been attached for 
the operation (See figure 2). The di 


Nine infantry battalions, one divisional tank 
battalion, and one corps tank battalion 
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vision commander decides to make the 
main effort of the division in the zone 
of the Ist Infantry. He therefore at 
taches the Tank Battalion, Ist Infantry 
Division, to this regiment. Colonel Ist 
Infantry in turn decides to make his 
main attack in the left of his zone. In 
order to accomplish this plan he attacks 
with the bulk of his tank strength in 
the left of his zone. His organization 
for combat is Ist Tank Battalion 

Company C with Company A and C 
Ist Infantry, attached; Ist Battalion, Ist 
Infantry Companies A and C) with 
Tank Company, Ist Infantry 
toons 


_— 2 pla 
attached; 2d Battalion, Ist In 
fantry, with Company C, Ist Tank Bat 
talion, attached; 3d Battalion, Ist In 
fantry, with 2 platoons, Tank Company, 
Ist Infantry, attached. 

His plan of attack (figure 2) calls for 
the Ist Tank Battalion to attack in the 
left of the regimental zone and 3d Bat 
talion, Ist Infantry, in the right of the 
zone. The 2d Battalion, Ist Infantry, 
is placed in reserve in rear of Ist Tank 
Battalion (Reinforced); Ist Battalicn, 
Ist Infantry, is placed in reserve in rear 
of 3d Battalion. It is apparent that this 


task organization differs from the task 
organization depicted in Figure | for a 
reinforced regiment with the same com- 
position. This merely indicates the flex- 
ibility and versatility of the reinforced 
battalion principle. 

No tanks are attached to 2d Infan- 
try. Therefore, Colonel] 2d Infantry, hav- 
ing only his regimental tank company, 
decides to make his main effort in the 
zone of 2d Battalion, 2d Infantry. He 
organizes his regiment for combat into 
three reinforced battalions by attaching 
the regimental tank company, minus two 
platoons, to 2d Battalion; one tank pla- 
toon goes to Ist Battalion; and one tank 
platoon to 3d Battalion. 

The division commander attaches the 
80lst Heavy Tank Battalion (from 
corps) to the 3d Infantry in division 
reserve. Colonel 3d Infantry organizes 
for combat into four reinforced bat- 
talions similar to the Ist Infantry. He 
forms his reinforced battalions and 
checks the organization of radio nets 
and other communication means while 
in the assembly area. Although it is 
logical to assume that the division re 
serve will be committed in the zone of 
the Ist Infantry, the reserve commander, 
in organizing for combat, includes plans 
for commitment in the zone of either 
Ist or 2d Infantry. 

lhe organization of Ist Infantry Di- 
vision for combat in this situation as 
sures a successful penetration; provides 
for widening the gap, and makes tank 
heavy forces available for local or large 
scale exploitation operations. 


HE infantry division of the future 

must fight with combined-arms 
teams of infantry, tanks, engineers and 
artillery, supported whenever possible by 
combat aviation. In the employment of 
these teams, the outstanding capabilities 
of each of the elements comprising the 
teams supplement those of the other 
elements. Teamwork between elements 
extends down to the smallest elements 
which comprise the teams. 

The battalion, reinforced, is the basic 
fighting unit in the infantry division. 
Battalions are not attached to other bat- 
talions but are retained as individual 
commands. Tanks are used in the maxi- 
mum-sized units consistent with the mis- 
sion, tactical situation, availability, and 
division plan of operations. It is always 
to be remembered that the shock effect 
of a large tank unit converging on a 
point radiates from that point in ever- 
widening circles, spreading fear, panic, 
and confusion in direct proportion to 
the size, speed, and violence of the at- 


tack. 
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SERGEANT TERRY B 


ERE AND THERE along the rub- 
ble-strewn lane of the suburbs of 
Lebskau the houses still famed, and the 
odors of trinitrotoluene, burning wool, 
and scorched meat pervaded the smoky 
haze that hung over the town. But all 
was quiet now. A small group of men 
puttering furtively about the ruins 
stopped to stare wonderingly at a brisk 
major and his well-fed radio tender as 
they picked their way around the muddy 
ruts and wreckage of the road. The sight 
of such obviously fresh men on this front 
was enough to cause interested specula- 
tion among the battle-worn veterans of 
the 451st Infantry 
The Dantesque symphony of desola- 
tion made the major uneasy and his feel- 
ings were not allayed by the screeching 
rush of a flight of Mungo Fliegervics 
that roared overhead at treetop height. 
The major guided himself toward 
three infantrymen sprawled in the com- 
pletely relaxed attitudes of death—or of 
infantrymen who have been in the line 
too long. Another stood nearby, his 
auto-carbine directed uncompromisingly 
at the major’s belt buckle. The fifth, 
wearing the clay-smeared stripes of a 
master sergeant on his ragged battle 
jacket, was closely studying a tattered 
map. At a word from the vigilant cara- 
bineer, the sergeant rose, stared from 
red-rimmed eyes, and yelled hoarsely: 
“Hey, Major! If I was you, I wouldn't 


4 i ane : ee , ‘ ee 
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“Sure you can if you want, to, sir. . . 
but every time we try it there’s some 
characters in that stone house over 
yonder that shoots at us. Better come 
over...” 

CRACK! . . . thump! 

“Oh-oh! . . . Right over here 
You’re OK now.” 

“Did he get yo 


Ramee 


SERGEANT TERRY BULL makes his first 
postwar appearance with “The Jarp.” Be- 
tore the war, as our older readers know, 
the contributions of Terry, his brother 
Horatio—an Armored Cavalryman—and 
Major Knutson Boltz to the war against 
the Mungos were unique and excited 
the interest of a great many readers. The 
perpetrator of Sergeant Bull (as he him- 
self might describe it—for he has said 
that he deplores the grammar in which 
he writes the Terry Bull stories and 
would much much rather write “straight,” 
except that few read him when he does) 
is COLONEL WILLIAM S. TRIPLET, Infan 
try. Colonel Triplet is now stationed at 
West Point. 
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“I thought most likely not. The 
Mungo marksmanship isn’t what it used 
to be . . . but it still startles hell out of a 
fellow get shot at all of a sudden 
when lie isn’t looking for it.” 

“Now if you don't mind, I'd like to 
take a look at your AGO card and your 
! give the radioman 


tags. Hassenvelt, 


the once-over.” 


HAT outfit, sir? 

“Glad to know you, Major, 
I'm Master Sergeant Bull, 2d Platoon, C 

Company of the 451st 
“No, we 
and Horstmann 
trigger like that when we're talking to 
nervous habit. 
Mungs that talk 
. and God 
knows they've been able to pick up uni- 
forms that look a lot more convincing 
than yours. Some of ‘em have bothered 
us—briefly 


arent jittery—yjust cautious 


ilways twiddles his 
strangers just a 
There's a lot ot these 
English better than I do . 


until we started looking 
everybody over close % 

‘The front lines? Well, the Corps 
G-3 may be right when he says our 
troops are up there, but as far as them 
Mungos over there and us are concerned, 
the front line runs right along that cross 
street just the other side of this house.” 

“Thanks, Major. We've been a little 
short on cigarettes the last few days, and 
I haven't seen a plug of eating tobacco 
since we left Tschorkiv. Mind if I pass 
‘em around?” 

“Jiminez—take these around, issue one 
apiece, and find out if they've seen any 
thing—particularly off to the left.” 

‘About the situation up here, sir 

Horstmann, you go upstairs and spell 
Gubevitch watching that house. 
Mainton, you go in and help Bjoric keep 
an eye on the sc and both of 
you—remember | want to keep it quiet.” 

“Well, about the situation, 
The Mungs are 


up the street, 


stone 
he M the yuse 


its not too 
On od. holding that stone 
house and we're having 
some trouble with that brick building 


looks like a left 


front on the other side of the cross street 


school just to our 


Tried to fire ‘em, but they won't burn.’ 

“The 
concrete job in the next block 
probably passed the 


3d Platoon is over there in that 
and you 
2d on your way up 

but I haven't seen or heard of the 2d 
Battalion since about 0900. That's what 
worries me about the left flank 

“My platoon? It’s right 

all thirteen of us—and | figure 
Sons ot 
either one of them buildings 
way. That's not the kind ot 
I like to tackle with bullets 
and fingernails 

“Why don’t we . Sir, we 
that.” 
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1round here 
there's 
twice as many Bachelors in 
acToss the 
opposition 


bay ynets, 


tried 


HE ARTILLERY? They've shot 

their wad and are on rations again. 
So it looks like we're stopped for the 
time being until we can get some help. 
The lieutenant went back to meet a pla- 
toon of tanks that the battalion is loan- 
ing us, and said we was to hold what we 
had until he got here. That was about 
an hour ago. He's going to bring up 
some ammunition on the tanks if he can 
locate any at the dump. 

“We've been pounding through this 
mudhole for thirteen days now, and 
some of the boys are starting to feel un 
lucky. I’m not going to ask you if your 
outht is relieving us, because that’s not 
in my department, but I'll say that if you 
do relieve us it won't be too soon.” 

“Yes, our 75 is in good shape and we 
still got a bazooka, too. But we haven't 
got any ammunition for either of ’em. 
And not a grenade left in the outfit. 
That's the hell of it. And with the roads 
in the condition they are, God knows 
I notice that 
you had to walk up here, so | can figure 
out the answer to that one myself . . 


when we'll get any more. 


unless the lieutenant can bring it up on 
the tanks. 

“Back in °45 to '50 our inventors 
turned out a lot of good gadgets for the 
infantry faster tommy 
guns, bigger mortars, and bazookas that 
will blow a hole through the side of a 
pocket battleship. sut we're still using 
the road-bound bicycle-tired transporta- 
tion that was designed over ten years 
ago.” : 

“Sure, Our jeeps and 
six-by-sixes are still the best in the world 
I remember the Red Ball Express back 
in '44—they kept the stuff rolling in 
faster than we could burn it up. But in 
this God-forsaken country of sw amps and 
mud flats I'd sure like 
jarps.” 


recoilless rifles, 


it’s still eood. 


have some 


HAT are jarps? Seeing you're 

just over from the States, | 
thought you'd know all about ‘em. Don’t 
the USO commandos have ’em?” 

Last time I was back on rotation | 
went to see my brother Horatio out in 
Arizona where they were experimenting 
with ‘em, and got the idea that they were 
going right into production 
give the front-line soldier a 


They'll sure 
lift if they 


>. ” 
ever do show up 


“It’s a sort of armored full-track jeep 
that’s where the 

J AR-P That's a lot easier to say 
than carrier, infantry, armored 
M51. They first intended it just to carry 
the heavy weapons and plenty of ammu 
nition right up to where they're needed 
most. It not only would help the gun 
ners in getting their tools up over tough 


name comes from 
get it? 


one-ton, 





country, but it would save the riflemen 
having to tote up a couple of shells 
apiece to keep ’em firing.” 

“She stands just four feet high, even 
with a foot of clearance. Being only fifty 
inches wide, she can follow most trails 
and go through woods in any ordinary 
country. The length is some fifteen feet 
to give close room for one weapons 
squad. That's a little long, but it does 
give her mighty good ditch-crossing abil- 
ity . . . and easier riding, too. Even at 
that, it’s a lot shorter than the ave rage 
passenger car you see nowadays.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll grant you that we have 
too many different machines now—the 
parts situation is terrible—look at the 
length of our convoys in the SOS—and 
what about the gasoline supply. I've 
heard all them objections back in °41, 
when the Infantry Board was trying to 
sell the jeep to an army of Indian fight- 
ers that was holding out for the half-ton 
command car and the Springfield ‘03 
rifle. But the jeep sold itself and so will 
the jarp.” 

“Sure we've got armored infantry car- 
riers already—the M44 and the M48. 
They can carry twenty-four men apiece, 
and they're so big you can’t hide ‘em and 
the Mungo gunners can't miss ‘em. 
['wenty-four men is too many valuable 
eggs in a mighty frail basket and besides, 
what we want is an ammunition and 
weapons carrier that can live on the bat- 
tlefield.” 

“Another reason they thought the jarp 
was way ahead of any other carrier, 
they're small and light enough so the 
airborne can use em. They told me that 
the C-98 will carry four of ‘em, two 
abreast, for an air-drop, and two of ‘em 
make a neat compact part load for the 
CG-24A job, as far as gliders are con 
cerned.” 


HEN TOO, they had a couple of 
experimental types built purely for 
cargo use in the Arctic like the weasels 
they were using a few years back. They 
looked just like the armored jobs, but 
used wooden or sheet-metal bodies hung 
on stout metal frames, like cargo trucks. 
By doing away with the armor, they say 
they can save a ton of weight, and carry 
a ton more of groceries or gasoline. Pay 
load is important, in that country—and 
for that matter, it’s important here, too.” 
‘Like I said, we've been inventing 
bigger and better weapons that throw 
heavier ammunition harder and farther 
. but unless we're going to have an 
army of ammunition carriers, we've got 
to figure out some way of getting the am 
munition up over country like this with 
out making pack mules out of the 
riflemen.” 
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“A jarp, for instance, can carry a crew 
of five men and a machine gun with 
twelve thousand rounds, or a caliber .50 
and three thousand. It has a pedestal 
mount so you can fire from the vehicle in 
a moving situation, but, of course, you 
carry the tripods for emplacement when 
you're defending.” 

“By the same token, it carries a crew 
and any one of the mortars with from 
four to six hundred pounds of ammuni 
tion. That sure beats packing it on foot.” 

“Most jarps are open on top, but for 
the recoilless rifles there’s a sort of half 
deck plate, front and rear, to take care 
of the back-flash.” 

“Some of those experimental jobs | 
saw had turrets for the light and .50 
caliber guns, but I can’t say I go along 
with that—might give somebody the idea 
that they're tanks, and they're 0 thin 
skinned for that kind of work. But the 
airborne like ’em.” 


RDINARILY the jarp is supposed 
$= carry the weapon, ammunition, 
and crew to where they're going to be 
used. Then the crew dismounts, dumps 
the ammunition they figure on using, 
and goes into action on the ground. 
Then the driver runs the jarp back to 
where it doesn’t clutter up the battlefield 
—and maybe the platoon transport ser 
geant takes one or more of ’em back to 
the battalion dump for a refill. When 
the action goes on too long, the jarp can 
run up during a lull, or under fie if 
necessary, and bring more ammunition 
right to the gun. And all the time, these 
jarps and drivers act as rear security for 
the gun positions.” 

“When the time comes to displace, the 
jarp can move faster over broken ground, 
and by more direct routes than anything 
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on wheels. For that matter, it'll go lots 
of places where tanks won't—in damp 
country like this, for 
woods or mountains. 
“But during a mirch, or in a fast 
moving rat-race, any weapon in the in 


instance—or In 


fantry can be fired right now from the 
jarp, and in any direction around the 
compass. It must be pretty soft having 
your mortar mounted on a permanently 
dug-in baseplate with a permanent aim 
ing stake painted on the back of the cab 
to lay your sight on. If you have to shoot 
from the hip, you just line your jarp up 
with the target or aiming point, lay for 
elevation, level, and drop the first one 
down the muzzle. Then adjust from 
there.” 


HEY WERE even trying out the 
jarps as infantry carriers—for the 
rifle squads, I mean. The body will just 
hold eight men with some nineteen 
inches of elbowroom apiece. They put 
all their noncombat plunder back in the 
luggage compartment, of course.” 

at that, and 
they won't rattle around much—but it 
sure beats walking. And when you've 


got tank support, there’s no use of your 


“Yes, it’s crowded even 


boys mucking along on foot at a quarter 
of a mile to a mile an hour. Mind you, 
we can’t ride the tanks like we did back 
in World War II, on account of the 
intake and hot air louvres both being on 
top nowadays. So either the tanks have 
to go slow to keep back with the infan 
try, or they can go ahead alone 
get slaughtered alone.” 
“Looks like they might have a good 
idea when they say we ought to mount 
the infantry in jarps, run ‘em through 


. and 


the enemy fire at ten miles an hour, and 
let ‘em bail out on the objective all 


chock-full of ambition and adrenalin 
Having the riflemen mounted and mov 
ing fast alongside will help the tanks in 
a couple of ways . 


their speed to close in on the objective, 


the tanks can use 


and the riflemen playing cowboys-and 
Indians amongst ‘em will keep the 
Mungo bazookamen down.” 

“Of course, the jarp can’t be classed as 
a real armored job—just small-arms and 
splinter proof. A .50 will go through the 
side or tail, and she'll barely bounce a 
20mm off the front, but it stands to rea 
son that the big antitank stuff won't 
bother us except by accident.” 

Well, supposing you were a Mungo 
gunner, and had your choice of targets 


five tanks and a dozen jarps—which 


are you going to shoot at?’ 

“That's right, the tanks, of course, and 
speaking of tanks, sounds like they're 
coming up now. 


ASSENVELT! Scout back through 
H that... never mind. There’s the 
lieutenant now, and he's got a couple of 
tankers with him.” 

“Jiminez! Get the squad leaders here 
and leave word for everybody to stand 
by . . . business is going to pick up 
shortly.” 

“I heard ‘em coming up, lieutenant 
Did you get the ammunition?” 

“Fine. And hand grenades, too?’ 

“I’ve sent for the squad leaders, and 
we'll be all set to go then just as soon as 
you get the tankers zeroed in.” 

“This is Major Finkelstein of the 
672d, sir. He came up to look over the 
situation—and I figure him and his radio 
man would like to give us some help 
going through that brick schoolhouse 
across the way 


Major?” 


aos 
wouldn't you, 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Shifts at the Top 


The top team of civilian leaders in the 
Pentagon was reshuffled with new officials 





coming in and departing ones moving on to 
jobs of large responsibility 

Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray, 
who is to become President of the Univer 
sity of North Carolina in August, became 
a foreign aid economic trouble-shooter for 
President Truman 

Replacing him, as Secretary of the Army, 
was Frank Pace, 
Both Gray and Pace are young, personable 


former Budget Director 


Southerners, rapidly advancing in offcial 
Washingtun 

Secretary of the Air Force W. Stuart 
Symington moved up into the long-vacant 
chairmanship of the National Security Re 
sources Board 

Mr. Thomas K. Finletter became Sec 
retary of the Air Force. Mr. Finletter, a 
New York attorney, is best known as the 
chairman of the 1947 board which wrote 
the Nation’s postwar air policy report 
which advocated seventy groups by 1952 

Mr. William Webster became Chairman 
of the Research and Development Board 
A public-utility executive from New Eng 
land, he had served as a consultant to the 
old Joint Research and Development Board 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Tracy S. Voorhees 
Under Secretary of the Army 

Deputy Defense Secretary Stephen T. 
Early was going to stay on as right-hand 
man to Mr. Johnson. It had been reported 
that he was going to return to his civilian 
job with the Pullman Corporation 


resigned as 


Neither War nor Peace 

To Mr. Acheson’s plea for “total diplo 
macy,” Mr. Karl R. Bendetsen, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, added that the Na 
tion must adopt a “national” rather than a 
military” in these strange 
of neither peace nor war 


Strategy times 

And to explain the nature of the times 
Mr. James Burnham that Clause 
witz’s definition that war is a political act 


wrote 


must be abridged to recognize that in our 
day the line ot 


peace 


demarcation between 
ind ‘war’ has disappeared.” 
Mr. Bendetsen’s “national strategy” en- 


compasses politic al 


economic, psychologi- 


cal and military factors 


It is the soldier's 
job to help strengthen the military factor 
And so his first questions are, “Are our de 
fenses adequate?” and “What can we ex 
pect of our allies 

State of defense. \I: 
said that our defenses are 
and the 


has agreed with him 
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has 
sufhcient to the 
Chief 


But General Eisen 


Johnson 


moment, Commander in 


hower has disagreed. Yet General Eisen 
hower’s disagreement was not as violent 
as many had seemed to think. Boiled 
down, he would like provisions to be made 
for 
more planes for the Air Force 
strengthening Alaska 
antisubmarine warfare 
a stronger program of economic and 
industrial mobilization 
an improved intelligence service. 
Little exception could be taken to these 
Congress is always eager to give more 
funds to the Air 
those who fear that a single defense basket 


Force—too eager, say 
of air power would prove disastrously in 
adequate in case of war. 

Some progress is being made in build 
ing the Alaska defenses, but the rub is that 
defense installations in Alaska are extreme 
ly expensive. ; 

Naval interest in antisubmarine develop- 
ments is high. More money is being made 
available—whether enough, is a pertinent 
question 

To determine the requirements of an 
adequate economic and industrial mobiliza 
tion program is a job for economists as well 
as soldiers trained in logistics. The Army 
in particular needs new and modern tanks, 
trucks and weapons 

What lapses there may be in our intel 
ligence services and how they may be over 
come is a problem for the few persons con 
versant with the situation. It is not a 
subject to be bandied about and debated 
openly, even by citizens of a free country 

State of our allies. None of the na 
tions allied with the US against Soviet 
communism has a population even closely 
comparable to that of the Soviet Union 

Indi: is stubbornly adhering to a policy of 
neutrality in the cold war.) But offsetting 
the relatively unimportant population de 
ficiency the US can count on the English 
speaking countries of the British Common 
wealth, the countries of western Qand 
northwestern Europe and Italy. Th® all 
have their weaknesses, but there aré®also 
elements of strength within them. It is 
their strong elements that must come to the 
fore if the plans for the defense of the 
North Atlantic Pact countries recently put 
together at The Hague are to be effective. 

[welve' nations signed the Atlantic 
Pact; eleven of them (Iceland has no 
army, navy or air force) were represented 
at The Hague by their defense ministers 
and military chiefs of staff. 

The military plans worked out by the 
ministers and the military men were natu 
rally kept secret. But it was generally 
agreed that the jobs had been divided up in 
this way: strategic air power, US; naval 
power, US and Great Britain; tactical air 


power, Great Britain and France; ground 


US, Great Britain Italy 


Netherlands 


Canada France 
Belgium, The 
celand 


xembour Portugal 


Lu £ 
Denmark, Norway 


armies, the Continental countries, princi- 
pally France. 

The working organization of the Atlan- 
tic Pact nations is through a number of 
committees. By echelons of responsibility 
these committees are: 

The North Atlantic Council, composed 
of the foreign munuisters. 

The Defense Committee, composed of 
defense ministers. 

The Military Committee, composed of 
the chiefs of staff. 

The Standing Group, composed of the 
chiefs of staff of the US, Great Britain and 
France. 

Tied closely into the work of the military 
committees is the Military Defense Assist- 
ance Program which is engaged in provid- 
ing weapons and equipment (from the US 
principally) to the various nations. In 
addition to this, the MDAP is also engaged 
in providing technical know-how and ma- 
chine tools and materials by which partici- 
pating nations can increase production of 
their own munitions. 

The work of another Atlantic Pact group 
-the Military Production and Supply 
Board—has bearing on the MDAP. It has 
been directed to implement the standardiza- 
tion of equipment and to coordinate mili- 
tary production. Standardization, normally 
an extremely slow process, is expected to be 
speeded in part by the building of indus- 
trial plants that will supply parts for the 
maintenance of US arms now being sent 
to Europe. 


Stockpiling Funds 

The House Appropriations Committee 
approved the use of $100 million to pur- 
chase stockpiling materials requested by the 
Munitions Board. The actual purchasing is 
done by the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

The sum represents the amount asked. 
The committee said it considered stock- 
piling of critical materials of high priority 
but voiced the hope that domestic sources 
for some of the critical materials may be 


found 


Housing Legislation 

The socalled Wherry Act, passed last 
year, to make it possible for private owner- 
ship to build rental housing for service 
families on government reservations hasn't 
resulted in producing as much housing as 
Congress had hoped. 

A report by the services showed that 45 
projects had been approved and nine had 
advanced far enough to be granted Federal 
Housing Authority (FHA) commitments. 
These projects would provide 17,306 units. 
Thirty-one of the projects are for the Army, 
12 for the Air Force, and 2 for the Navy. 

One of the roadblocks to more use of the 
Wherry Act was the provision that spon- 
sors of the projects must furnish plans and 
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specifications. This resulted in competitors 
submitting altogether different kinds of 
plans. To speed things up, Congress was 
passing an amendment permitting the 
Army to contract with engineers and archi- 
tects for plans which will be used by 
contractors in submitting bids. 

The Department of Defense ban, ef- 
fected last December 16, on consideration 
of more Wherry Act housing was lifted and 
new projects are being advanced. 


Training Aids Center 

At Sands Point, N. Y., the Navy has a 
Special Training Devices Center which is 
used for the evaluation, research, develop- 
ment, and procurement of certain training 
aids and devices, and for research in human 
engineering. 

The Army has a need for a similar instal 
lation at which it can develop training 
devices. An example would be the remote 
electronic scoring devices used on rifle 
ranges to automatically shot 
fired. 

Rather than build its own center, the 
Army entered into an agreement with 
Navy to use the Sands Point installation. 
Eventually it is expected that all Defense 
agencies will use the center. 

The Army also plans to establish training 
aid facilities in each army area. These 
facilities will devise simple types of training 
aids and act as storage and distribution 
centers for all types of aids. 


score each 


Trends in New Gear 

The House Appropriations Committee 
recommended that the Defense budget for 
1951 be $12.8 billion plus—$203 million 
less than the President had recommended. 

It was not a final figure. A drive was on 
to increase Defense appropriation—princi 
pally for the Air Force. 

But the dry figures of the committee's 
recommendations—important as they were 
to the immediate future of the three serv 
ices—were less revealing than the comments 
of the committee on weapons and equip 
ment developments. Here the committee 
made some pertinent observations 

Old & New Weapons. “We must use 
science to the fullest extent . . . but 
fanciful ‘push-button’ warfare is still so far 
in the distant future and the results too un- 
predictable and intangible that we cannot 
rely on it for protection at the 
time... 

“Any possible conflict in the near future 
would find us relying for the most part on 
weapons developed prior to VJ-day. For in 
stance, there are on hand sizable quantities 
of M1 (Garand) rifles and .30 caliber car- 
bines and the artillery used during World 
War II—enough to equip a large force of 
men . 


present 


“The new bazooka . . . hurls a 3.5-inch 
missile at much greater speed and with 
much greater power of penetration than the 
2.36-inch bazooka . . . The 57mm (recoil 
less rifle), weighing 40 pounds, hurls a 
2%4-pound high-explosive projectile and is 
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effective over a range of 4,400 yards. Its 
accuracy is comparable to that of the 
Garand rifle. The 75mm weapon, weigh 
ing only 105 pounds, has a range of 7,000 
yards and for certain types of target does a 
job comparable to the 75mm pack howitzer, 
weighing over 20 times as much. 

AAA & Guided Missiles. “In antiair 
craft artillery the 120mm gun is the most 
modern and most effective. It is capable of 
sending its projectile up 72,000 feet. This 
is 12,000 feet higher than the range of the 
90mm antiaircraft gun . . . Coupled with 
this is a fire-control device which can auto 
matically detect, track, compute distance 
and position, and fire the antiaircraft gun 
with deadly accuracy at enemy planes 
which may be travelling at speeds up to 
1,000 miles per hour. 

“An active program is in progress to 
develop new weapons in the guided missile 
field. These weapons will replace or sup 
plement the more conventional weapons 
employed during the past war . . . the goal 
is primarily one of providing new weapons 
to increase the range and effectiveness of 
antiaircraft artillery, field artillery, and all 
weather tactical air support. Development 
is continuing rapidly on surface-to-air and 
surface-to-surface guided missiles . . . Major 
matters which are being explored inchide 
propulsion, aerodynamics, warheads, the 
physics of the upper atmosphere, and 
guidance. Developing agencies are closely 
studying means of guiding missiles to the 
targets; some of these include electronics, 
celestial and preset (dead-reckoning) sys 
tems. 

Tanks & cargo planes. “Tanks, too, 
are being improved by increasing power 
and maneuverability. Not long ago the 
‘General Patton’ was introduced . . . Every 
aspect in the field of tank development is 
being followed to improve upon present 
equipment. The armor protection is being 
improved while, at the same time, weight 
is being reduced. Power plants are being 
developed which assure more power per 
ton and yet are of less weight and greater 
sirgplicity in construction and more easily 
maintained. The of tanks is 
urffler study for the purpose of producing 
antitank weapons which will destroy the 
tanks of any foreign power. 

“The VT fuze . . . promises even greater 
results in obtaining uniform air bursts. 


armament 


Development work is continuing to achieve 
maximum results of this fuze in artillery, 
mortar and rocket shells, bombs, guided 
missiles, and pilotless aircraft. 

“In .. . air transportability the 
has worked together to develop 
cargo aircraft and reduce the weight and 
bulk of equipment. The huge C-124 cargo 
airplane, which carried a payload of 25 
tons, makes it possible to transport weap 


military 
4 losely 


ons, construction equipment, and mainte 
nance articles . The Army has helped 
to develop cargo gliders designed to 
carry fully equipped airborne troops, trucks, 
artillery, or construction equipment 


“In the field of liaison aircraft the 


old L-4s have been replaced by faster, more 
maneuverable planes which perform in a 
far better manner the observation missions 
... helicopters [have] reached the stage of 
development at which the combat use of 
helicopters for observation and casualty 
evacuation is assured. 

: every attempt is being made to 
reduce bulk and weight through use of 
high-strength alloys and light materials . . . 
A standard howitzer carriage, as an ex- 
ample, has been reduced in weight by 31 
per cent. . . An industrial company devel 
oped .. . an airborne tractor . . . weighing 
about 16,000 pounds .. . 

Gadgets, trucks & bridges. “The im- 
proved ability of newly developed infrared 
image tubes to define and resolve targets 
during darkness will materially increase the 
range and general utility of various weap 
ons and viewing devices. It is expected 
that these devices will revolutionize con 
cepts of night combat operations. 

“A new truck, known as the cross-coun 
try carrier, is a six-wheel vehicle, capable 
of carrying loads up to five tons across 
rugged terrain 

ss The endeavor to better provide for 
the health, comfort, welfare, and morale 
of the soldier has not been overlooked . . . 
Significant advances have been made in 
protective methods and devices for protec- 
tion of against known chemical 
agents . . . Improved clothing has been de- 
veloped Intensive research in food 
habits and in food preparations has given 
combat rations which are more palatable 
and [less] monotonous 
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“... The military communication system 
in the future will insure constant and ciose 
tactical control . 

‘Radar . offers a most effective means 
for detection of the enemy and for fire con 
trol; it has been proved suitable for long 
range navigation and surveying; it has great 
potentialities in detecting and_ tracking 


guided missiles and aircraft 

; By the use of lighter-weight ma 
terials and improved techniques, the mili 
tary has developed a series of bridges which 


can be ravidly and maintained 
Future goals are improvements of 
these bridges and others which can be 


transported by air.” 


ARMY 


Bye, Bye, AUS 
It was good-bye to “Army of the United 
States”—and good riddance of a monstrous 
ambiguity 
now on, AR 320-5 said, all com 
ponents of the Army belong to the “United 
States Army.” That 
and temporary 
United States Army.” 
In issuing the new regulation the Army 
was getting the jump on the Army re 
organization bill now in Congress which 
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erected 
easily 








From 


‘Regular, 
members of the 


includes 
reserve 











proposes to do the same thing 

Another bill, introduced by Rep. Robert 
L. Sikes of Florida, would change the name 
of the Organized Reserve Corps to U.S. 
Army Reserve 


Exchange Lecturers 

Lt. Gen. Sir Frank Ernest Wallace 
Simpson of the British Army was in Amer 
ica last month to lecture at West Point, 
Fort Lesley J. McNair, Fort Leavenworth, 
and the Canadian National Defense Col 
lege. 

This month Lt. Gen. Alfred M. Gruen 
ther, G-3 of the US Army General Staff, 
will go to England to speak at the Imperial 
Defence College, the Staff College, and the 
Royal Military Academy. 

This exchange was provided by the 
Kermit Roosevelt Fund, 
memory of the late Colonel Roosevelt by 
his widow, to foster closer understanding 
between the military forces of the US and 
Great Britain. Trustees of the fund are 
four general officers of the US Army. 


established in 


“There'll Be No Promotions” 
Outside of established career fields there 
were few promotions this side of the ocean 
or the other—for enlisted men. 
Promotions within the first three grades 
have been stymied for months again, ex 
cept in established career fields—and the 
Army more recently suspended promotions 
to grade 4 (corporal 
budget restrictions. 
But to speed things up the Army is rush 
ing through the introduction of remaining 
career helds. 


This was due to 


Even former officers wanting to enlist 
can't get higher than corporal—unless an 
earlier law or 
their behalf. 

Readers 
Journal 


commitment operates in 


may recall an item in The 
last month which showed that 
Army authorities are concerned about the 
promotion situation in enlisted grades. Con 
gress has been told that something should 
be done—soon. 
Demon Iil 

The Marine Corps and Navy are to be 
hosts to 450 students and 40 faculty mem 
bers of the C&GSC this month at an 
amphibious exercise—Demon III—off the 
coast of Southern California. 

Marine Corps cargo planes will fly the 
visitors to California and back 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Notes on School Activities 

Last month the School oriented Infantry 
instructors assigned to other schools. About 
25 officers attended and were brought up 
to date on latest infantry developments. 

Colonels and lieutenant colonels with a 
directed MOS 1542 report to Benning for 
refresher courses before taking command 
assignments. Usually the School combines 
these officers with civilian component in- 
structors who come to the School for week 
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long orientation. The officers not only 
get the usual orientation but also helpful 
information that will be valuable in their 
command assignments. 

Information comes to Benning as well as 
moving in the other direction. Early in 
May representatives of Army Field Forces 
Boards Nos. 1, 2 and 3 will be at the 
School to bring students of the Basic and 
Advanced classes and members of the staff 
and faculty up to date on projects of the 
three boards. 


Automotive Department 

Ihe School expects an increase in the 
number of students in its Automotive De 
partment. Army Field Forces have added 
four enlisted classes to those already sched 
uled and, in addition, the Third Army 
Motor Maintenance School is being trans 
ferred to Benning from Fort Jackson, S. C. 
This school conducts an eight-week class 
for mechanics. 


Monograph Form Change 

Instead of the history-type monograph 
which has been required of Advanced stu 
dents for the past several years, the School 
is now testing lesson type monographs. 

The theme of the first monographs of 
this type was: 

“Accurate knowledge of friendly disposi 
tions is a routine fundamental of coordina 
tion, but the leader who treats it too row 
tinely invites disaster.” 

The theme-type monograph may not be 
adopted for general use but the present trial 
will develop a file of such material for the 
School library. It is too early to draw any 
conclusions. 


Extension Department Busy 
Activity of the Extension Department is 
reflected in the following figures 
Feb. 


1950 


Feb 
1949 


lan. 
1950 
Enrollment at 
end of month 
Lessons mailed 
during month 13,724 14, 
Lessons graded 
during month 10,103 10,705 
Student activity 

per cent 1.135 1.117 836 

There were some losses in over-all en 
rollment in February because enrollees 
were dropped who had failed to complete 
the required number of lessons in the pre 
Students whose enroll 
ment is cancelled are eligible to re-enroll 
I his 
1S expected to increase the enrollment ma 
terially. About 10,000 lessons are graded 
each month, and the February student ac 
tivity figure shown above is the highest the 
Sc hool has recorded. 


9,105 6,361 
10,108 


5,62 


ceding six months 


and these applications are coming in 


Status of Training Literature 


FM 7-17: The Armored Infantry Com 
pany and Battalion—Printed as a draft and 
special text and is being reviewed by other 
agencies. The manual is used as a special 


text in resident instruction and may be 
purchased through the Book Department, 
The Infantry School. 

FM 23-90: 81mm Mortar—This manual 
is in the same status as FM 7-17, men- 
tioned above. 

FM 60-5: Amphibious Operations, Bat- 
talion in Assault Landing—Revised draft of 
this manual was printed and sent to the 
Office of the Chief of Army Field Forces 
for Department of the Army review. This 
draft incorporates all review comments of 
other ground arms schools and AFF on the 
first draft. 

FM 22-5: Drill and Ceremonies—Final 
manuscript of this manual has been for- 
warded to AFF for approval and printing. 

FM 26-5: Interior Guard Duty—AFF 
has approved the outline and the School is 
preparing the revision. 


Guard Subject Schedules 

The last four National Guard sioject 
schedules are being printed and di ‘:1buted. 
Distribution of the second increment of Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserve staff 
training programs was completed in Feb 
ruary. 


New Quarterly 

A new issue of The Infantry School 
Quarterly is out and contains, among other 
things: 

The Colonel’s Motors. A crusty colo- 
nel writes to one of his captains who is 
attending The Infantry School Officers’ 
Motor Course, telling him just what he ex 
pects the captain to get out of the course 
and what he'll be required to do when he 
returns to the regiment—as motor officer. 

Airborne Training Cycle. An illus: 
trated description of the five-week Basic 
Airborne Course. 

Prepare for Inspection. When too 
much advance warning of an impending 
inspection is given the inspector is un- 
likely to obtain a true picture of the state 
of the unit, the author writes. 

Ears of the Infantry. Simplified ex- 
planation of the sound-locating and ranging 
equipment used by regimental counterfire 
platoon, plus the effect of its use on front 
line troops. 

Subcaliber Tank Gunnery. How the 
School conducts subcaliber tank gunnery 
training and information on the construc 
tion of some devices used in such training. 

The Invisible Soldier. Camouflage and 
concealment for the individual soldier and 
his equipment. 

The New Grid Systems. A short piece 
on the use of the Universal Transverse 
Mercator and the Universal Polar Stereo 
graphic Grid systems now prescribed for 
use by the Army and other services. 

A New Look at Training Films. A 
review of what the new training films are 
intended to do and the subjects they cover. 
Includes a list of the new Infantry films 
and their release dates. 

Infantry School Enlisted Courses. 
Pictorial story of the courses for enlisted 
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men at The Infantry School. Also describes 
prerequisites for admittance to each course. 

T/O&E, Airborne Division. The new 
T/OS&E for airborne divisional units, other 
than the airborne infantry regiments, which 
was described in the January issue of the 
Quarterly. 


ARTILLERY 
Guided Missile Group 


The Army’s first guided missile battalion 
was activated in 1945. A couple of years 
ago it was expanded to a regiment. Now 
it’s to become a three-battalion group. 

The Ist Battalion will be a highly 
trained outfit, most of its men being spe- 
cialists from the former regiment. Its mis 
sion will be to develop cadre for the units 
of the 3d Battalion. 

The 2d Battalion will be composed of 
men mostly untrained in guided missile 
work. Its will be to. conduct 
guided missile preliminary indoctrination 
and advanced individual training. 


mission 


Lesser 
specialists and training aids will be devel 
oped in this battalion. 

The 3d Battalion will come along some 
time after the other two. It will get its 
trained cadre from the Ist Battalion. Its 
mission, a threefold one, will be (1) to 
provide guided missile units to assist in the 
service testing of guided missile weapons; 
(2) to develop T/O&Es for operations of 
guided missile units; and (3) to conduct 
unit training and develop tactical doctrines. 

Army Field Forces will control the pro 
gram of the new group. 


Noncom Promofions 

Some 1,000 Artillerymen will be or have 
been promoted in the first three grades as a 
result of the Artillery Career Field exami- 
nations. 

The Army estimated that 200 men will 
be promoted to master sergeant, 408 to ser- 
geant first class, and 434 to sergeant. 

Altogether 1,394 men took the examina- 
tions. There were 234 examined for pro- 
motion to master sergeant, 561 for sergeant 
first class, and 599 for sergeant. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Tactical Radios Bought 

The Signal Corps asked for bids on 
some $15 million worth of tactical radio 
AN/GRC 3-8 series, both ve 
hicular and ground. It will be the largest 
Signal Corps purchase during the present 
fiscal year 


sets of the 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Amphibious Training Post 

Old Fort Story, Va., formerly part of the 
Harbor Defenses of Chesapeake Bay, was 
designated a subinstallation of Fort Eustis, 
home of the Transportation Corps School, 
and will be used as a training base for TC 
outhits. 
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CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 
92.7 Per Cent Complete 


The Army National Guard was coming 
closer to its current allotment of units. A 
total of 4,833 units has been federally rec- 
ognized as against the authorized allotment 
of 5,212. That's 92.7 per cent. 

Twenty-three of the 27 Guard infantry 
and armored divisions have completed their 
basic organization. The remaining four 
divisions are nine units short of completion. 

The 20 regimental combat teams are 
within five units of completing their 540 
component units. And the seven armored 
cavalry regiments are coming along; 109 of 
their 135 components are organized. 

Of the 644 allotted antiaircraft artillery 
units, 544 have been organized. 





Summer Training 

More National Guardsmen will take 
summer training this year than ever before 
in our history, the National 
Guard Bureau announced proudly. 

Some 300,000 Guardsmen in about 
4,800 organized Army units will train at 
37 different encampments. 

More than 50,000 automobiles, trucks, 
trains, busses and airplanes will be used to 
transport them from their home stations to 
the camps. 

It will be the best-equipped National 
Guard in history. 

The training program will concentrate 
on essential subjects, combining individual 
and unit training. Many men will be in 
the second year of the three-year training 
cycle aimed at making the Guard ready 
for its M-day assignments. 

The Air Guard will send some 42,000 
officers and men to summer encampments. 
The ANG is composed of 514 units and 
will train at 20 air bases. 

Some specialized outfits such as aircraft 
control and warning units will train with 
Regular Air Force units of the same type 


Falling Attendance in ANG 

[he Air National Guard is finding it 
more difficult to recruit officers and men 
than the Army National Guard, and the 
National Guard Bureau would like to know 
why 

Maj. Gen 


the Bureau, 


peacetime 


Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief of 
told a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee that the 
ANG is getting almost no pilot replace 
ments, although it needs some 600 to 800 
yearly 

If something isn’t done, in a few years 
the ANG will be without any appreciable 
number of fighter pilots 

While Army units show an increasingly 
higher percentage of attendance at weekly 
drills, the Air Guard shows signs of falling 
attendance. The same trend appears in 


attendance at field training, Gen. Cramer 
said. 


Trucks for the Air Guard 

The Air National Guard’s need for 
trucks, ambulances and trailers was being 
filled. The Air Force was delivering some 
7,000 vehicles to its Guard units. 

The operation required a large-scale pro- 
gram of repair and rehabilitation, as most 
of the vehicles were not in first-class op- 
erating condition. The work is being done 
in Guard maintenance shops. 

Delivery of the vehicles will make it 
possible for the Air Guard to handle its 
minimum requirements for transportation 
during summer field exe:°cises. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Newest Reserve Programs 

The Army unveiled its latest solution to 
the Reserve puzzle at a press conference. 
From the Army’s standpoint, the program 
seems logical and workable. But many in 
dividual Reserve officers again may find 
themselves running in place 

Pay status is clarified to some degree. 
The present Active Reserve is divided into 
two main components—the Organized Re 
and the Volunteer Reserve. The 
Inactive and the Honorary Reserve show 
no significant change. Organized Reserv- 
ists will receive drill pay; Volunteer Reserv- 
ists will not. Inactive and Honorary Re- 
servists never did receive drill pay. 

The Organized Reserve is divided 


into three classifications: those assigned to 


setve 


the 25 Reserve cadre divisions; those as 
signed to nondivisional T/O&E units; and 
those assigned to Table of Distribution 
units. 

The cadre divisions (17 infantry, 3 ar- 
mored and 5 airborne) may have 100 per 
cent officer strength and cadre enlisted 
strength. Since these divisions will not go 
above these strengths, they will not go 
above 24 paid drills per year. 

The nondivisional T/O&E units (about 
4,500 ground and service type organiza 
tions have 100 per cent ofhcer 
strength and a minimum of cadre strength; 
they may advance to 48 paid drills as they 
build up to maximum personnel assign 
ments. Eighty per cent officer strength and 
40 per cent enlisted strength guarantees 
the 48 paid drills 

The those 
required for mobilization and expansion of 
existing 


may 


lable of Distribution units 
organizations and headquarters 
may advance to 48 paid drills a year if they 
can attain and maintain their strength 

\ugmentation personnel (now known as 
individuals with M-day assignments) will 
be paid a maximum of 10 drills yearly 

The Volunteer Reserve will not be 
paid. It will consist of those individuals 
who have not been assigned to troop basis 
units and have not been given mobilization 
will be assigned to 
T/O&E type or T/D 
type units not on the troop basis); ORC 
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They 
ORC training units 


assignments 











control groups; or special ORC control 
groups for RA enlisted personnel who have 
Reserve commissions. 

[he Army believes that assignment for 
Organized Reserve or Volunteer Reserve 
will be a matter of individual choice with 
all company and battery grade officers; 
there may not be sufficient spaces available 
in Organized Reserve for all field grade 
officers who apply. Some company-graders 
in remote areas may not be assigned to Or- 
ganized Reserve units because of distance 
factors. The Army insists that most com- 
pany-graders who want troop-basis assign- 
ments have already been accommodated; 
that many do not want these assignments. 

Units that cannot keep up minimum 
strengths will be inactivated or transferred 
to areas where interest is high. 

For Volunteer Reserve, especially, the 
Army contemplates armory-type training 

*nters located so no officer except those 
in most unpopulated areas will have to 
travel more than 25 miles one way. Branch 
schools will be operated in these centers; 
staff and faculty to be on 48-paid-drill 
status, students unpaid 

Regular Army enlisted personnel with 
Reserve commissions will be eligible for 
correspondence courses, and may attend 
branch schools if there are any in the area. 
Present law forbids enlisted personnel to 
take 14-day training except between en 
listments; this law does not apply to Navy 
The Army is studying requests for change 
in the law to permit these persons to take 
14-day training as officers while still in an 
enlistment period. Regular Army enlisted 
Reserve officers may be promoted in the 
ORC 

All the above plans are expected to be 
In Operation by the end of fiscal 1956—sub 
Pay 


status and categories of drills also are sub 


ject to Congressional appropriations 


yect to appropriations It is quite possible 
that all members of 48-drill units may not 
receive pay due to slim appropriations, also, 
it is possible that personnel ceilings set by 
ippropriations may a lower 
The ar 
mory program 1s subject to appropriations 


torce units to 
category for drill pay purposes 


as well as the fact that present law does not 
permit the federal government to add to 
state armories 

So tar 
ction on the 


nothing has been announced 


ibout great surplus of Re 
SseTve colonels, Me x rank ot Re seTves pro 
moted upon separation, and weeding out 
weak sisters 


ROTC 
ROTC Program Approved 


Civilian educators are pretty well satis 
fied with the Army’s current ROTC train 
ing program and Regular Army instructors 
Army Field Forces reported 

The report was made by AFF representa 
tives who have inspected ROTC units in 
the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Army 
Areas. Inspections in other army areas are 
proceeding. 
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AIR FORCE 


One Second to Aim 

The Air Force held a shooting match out 
at Las Vegas, Nev., to test the gunnery of 
its personnel and some of its new gadgets. 

The Associated Press reporter at the 
meet noted a fact about jets that has been 
commented upon by every Army man at 
all interested in the tactical support of air 
power. While jets have a more stable firing 
platform than propeller-driven planes be 
cause of the lack of vibration, their great 
speed gives pilots very little time to aim 





their weapons and take into account their 
speed, wind drift, and other factors. 

Pilots at the gunnery meet were sent up 
with only 60 rounds of machine-gun am 
munition which they had to fire at a rate of 
twenty rounds a second from an airplane 
Usually they 
fired half-second bursts, making six passes 

The AP reporter explained it in these 
words: “Flying at 400 miles an hour they 
approached the target at a speed of 588 feet 
The guns are harmonized for 
1,000 feet—that means installed so that the 
bullets that They 
fire before crossing a line 800 feet from 


flying 400 miles an hour. 


a second 


cross at point. must 
So they start the final aiming 
1,300 oc 1,400 feet 


One second later they cross the foul line.” 


the target 
action about away 

Among the gadgets revealed to the press 
covering the shooting was a radar sight 
which automatically solves the fire-control 
problems for machine guns, rocket-hring 
and dive-bombing 

With the radar sight, which is installed 
in the nose of the plane, the pilot “simply 
keeps the target inside a circular pattern of 
light or reticule”’—according to the AP 
man. When he is ready to fire his machine 
guns or rockets he presses a button. If he is 
bombing, the sight releases the bombs at 
the proper time 

| he Assoc iated Pre SS reporter wrote th it 
ofhcers said that the electronic wizard can 
be used in daylight or dark against any 
target that reflects a radar beam. He said 
pilots called it the best sight yet 


Bombing and Morality 


The argument attacking the concept of 


Strategi bombing from a basis of morality 
ould, if properly nourished and expanded 
believes Maj Orvil A 
who examines the idea in the 
Revieu The 


condemns strateg 


cost us a war Gen 
\nderson 
\ir University Quarterly 
noral argument ic bomb 
ng as an effort aimed at women and chil 
Under 
Com 


barrage 


dren and the civilian population 
inalysis this argument is fallacious.” 
artillery 
new 


paring bombing to an 


General Anderson 


sees no issue of 


morality involved. Only the degree of haz 
ird has changed 

It is significant that aggressor nations 
normally do not like the idea of strategic 


bombing. It is not consistent with the 


philosophy of conquest and exploitation. 
Hence . . . it may be expected that every 
attempt will be made [by you know who] 
to discredit and to outlaw strategic bomb- 
ing.” 

During the past war, Hitler, embarked 
on a program of aggressive expansion, did 
not want to destroy the economic plant he 
hoped to conquer, so he conveniently in- 
veighed against strategic bombing as im- 
moral. However, warns General Anderson, 
“to rely upon the belief that any possible 
enemy, because it is committed to a policy 
of aggression, might not use strategic bomb- 
ing on the United States would be to take 
an unnecessary and unrealistic gamble.” 

Another condemnation of strategic bomb- 
ing is that the more effective it is, the more 
it ensures losing the peace even though the 
victor wins the war. “Again this is a most 
superficial type of reasoning. Our basic 
strategic thinking . . . in World War II was 
so to reduce Germany that she would never 
again constitute a threat to the peace of the 
world. If strategic bombing so decimated 
Germany that it was not consistent with our 
national objectives, why then were German 
industrial plants dismantled and destroyed 
by the Allied occupying powers after the 
war ended?” 

“Actually,” Anderson writes, 
‘we did not come close to losing the peace 
in Europe because of the physical damage 
we did to our enemies in defeating them, 
but rather because of the unmasking of a 
former ally as another totalitarian aggressive 
power bent on world domination.” 


SAC Decentralized 

The Strategic Air Command, which has 
its headquarters at Omaha, reorganized its 
forces to provide three air forces in different 
parts of the country, able to operate as in 
dependent forces 

The Fifteenth Air Force, at March AFB, 
Calif., commands all SAC units in the 
western part of the US. The Eighth Air 
Force, at Carswell AFB, Texas, commands 
all SAC units in the central US, and the 
Second Air Force, at Barksdale AFB, La., 
commands all such units in the eastern US. 

A number of transfers were effected to 
give each of the air forces its own recon 


General 


naissance and bombi ig forces. 


NAVY 


Modernization Funds 

Under Admiral Sherman the Navy ap- 
pe ared to be doing better and better. When 
testifying on 1951 Navy appropriations, 
Admiral Sherman had noted that there 
were no funds for new types of ships and 
Next year the Navy would have 
to begin a shipbuilding program. 

But Chairman Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee beat the Ad 
miral to it. He introduced a bill that would 
give the Navy $500 million to build 50,- 
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weapons 








000 tons of modern naval vessels and to 
convert 200,000 tons of existing naval 
vessels. 

In introducing the measure Mr. Vinson 
said he had consulted with Admiral Sher- 
man and that the tentative approval of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had been obtained. 

If the bill passes, the Navy can begin 
to modernize its fleet during the next fiscal 
year. 


Unified Boundaries 

The Nayy shifted the boundaries of its 
naval districts to conform to Army and 
Air Force areas. 

The Navy has ten districts as compared 
with the Army and Air Forces six, but the 
realignment puts more than one naval dis- 
trict in three of the Army and Air Force 
areas. 

New Jersey, which is entirely in the First 
Army and First Air Force areas, is divided 
by the Navy into two districts. 

Army and Air Force areas with naval 
districts in them tollow 

Air 
Army Force 
Areas Areas 
First First 
Second Ninth 
Third Fourteenth 
Fourth Twelfth 
Fifth Tenth 
Sixth Fourth 


Naval 
Districts 
First and Third 
Fourth and Fifth 
Sixth 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Eleventh, Twelfth 
and Thirteenth 


“Definitely, Yes” 

Vice Adm. John H. Cassaday, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air) is certain 
that naval air power can knock out a land 
based air force—if it has enough carriers 

In answer to a question of a Congress 
man ata hearing of a House subcommittee, 
Admiral Cassaday said 

“Definitely, ves. If we had a sufficient 
number of carriers which can be moved 400 
to 500 miles within a period of twenty-four 
hours we would be able with our mobility 
to maintain at least an equal number of 
planes against any possible enemy concen 
tration.” 

Carriers are not vulnerable to air attack 
he said. “In attacking a carrier force the 
attacking plane is subjected not only to our 
protective fighte rs, but also to hundreds 
and hundreds of concentrated antiaircraft 
guns from the carrier and from a combina 
tion of the guns in the carrier task force. 

“We were always successful against land- 
based aircraft during World War II.’ 


Television Research 

The Navy unveiled some of its work in 
television showing military and nautical 
uses to which it could be put 

The specialized video operations went 
deep into the sea to film Navy divers work 
ing on a salvage job and high into the air 
where television can be used to direct pilot- 
less planes and to make aerial reconnais- 
sances. 


It is in the filming of special operations 
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and experiments that television is showing 
its most value. By filming an operation 
such as an undersea salvage job the tech- 
niques can be studied from the record or 
relief divers can watch the work going on 
and be prepared to take up the job prompt- 
ly when they descend. 

Also, film records of experiments tele 
vised because of their remoteness or in- 
accessibility are of value 

In research projects such as the study of 
fuels, explosives and in engineering studies, 
television can play an important part 


MARINE CORPS 
Marine Strength Ebbs 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps 
told Congress that by the middle of 1952 
the Marines will have a strength of little 
more than 70,000 officers and men under 
the contemplated budget 

This doesn’t mean that the Marine 
Corps will be unprepared, General Cates 
told Congress. He promised the Marines 
will be as near ready as any other element 
in the Department of Defense 

In breaking down the allotment of man 
power in the Ce rps, General Cates revealed 
that Marine ground units will have 5,093 
oficers and 52,270 men; aviation units 
2,224 officers and 12,175 men. 


Generals Get a Break 

Among other hazards and service de 
ficiencies which the Marine Corps have 
notably overcome with the finest of esprit 
and publicity, has been a legal discrimina- 
tion which worked against its general offi 
cers. 

The law required the Corps to have two 
thirds of its general officers wearing only 
one star and the remaining third wearing 
two, three or four stars. The Navy, Air 
Force and Army were all permitted a 50-50 
ratio: half wearing one star and the other 
half wearing two or more stars. 

Among other obvious handicaps was the 
effect this had on Marines who wore more 
than one star. To keep within the bounds 
of the law the Corps at times was hard 
pressed to select out high-rankers 

Rightly believing that all of the services 
should be even in this matter, Congress 
moved to put the Marine Corps on a 50-50 
ratio. If passed, it will give the Marines 
four more major generals—and four fewer 
brigadiers 


Enlistment Policy for Reserves 
The Marine Corps announced its reserv 


ists can be enlisted for an indefinite term 
instead of for the four- or six-year periods 
now in effect for Regular Marines 

The policy, which sets a precedent in 
Marine Corps enlistment procedures, pro 
vides no disadvantage to a reservist. The 
law and regulations governing the peace 
time service of members of the Reserve 
provide that they will be discharged from 
their enlistments at any time on their own 
request. 








Conventions-Reunions 
The following list of scheduled 


combat unit conventions was fur- 
nished by the National Association 
of Combat Units and by some of the 
units concerned. 

Readers interested in more infor- 
mation may write Edmund G. Love, 
Secretary, National Association of 
Combat Units, P. O. Box 1111, 
Washington, D. C. Not all units are 
affliated with the NACU, but its 
secretary will answer all inquiries to 
the best of his ability. 


INFANTRY DIVISIONS 
Ist—New York, Aug. 25-26 
3d—New York, July 13-15 
6th—Minneapolis, July 13-15 
8th—Cincinnati, Nov. 17-19 
9th—Chicago, July 13-15 

24th—Chicago, Aug. 11-13 
25th—Washington, July 7-9 
26th—Worcester, Mass., July 22-25 
—Albany, Oct. 6-7 
-Baltimore, Sept. 1-4 
Madison, Wisc., Sept. 1-4 
Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 16-17 
St. Louis, June 9-11 
Cleveland, Sept. 1-4 
Portland, Ore., July 21-23 
Detroit, July 13-15 
Old Orchard, Me., Sept. 8-10 
New York, June 16-18 
New York, July 21-23 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 16-18 
New York, Sept. 15-17 
Boston, Aug. 17-19 
New Orleans, Aug. 24-26 
New York, Sept. 17-19 
90th—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 3-5 
94th—Boston, Aug. 4-6 
95th—Chicago, Oct. 13-15 
99th—Pittsburgh, June 23-24 
100th—Boston, Sept. 8-10 
102d—St. Louis, June 23-25 
103d—New York, Nov. 17-19 
104th—Pittsburgh, Sept. 1-4 
106th—Detroit, July 28-30 


ARMORED DIVISIONS 
Ist—Cleveland, Sept. 1-3 
2d—New York, July 28-30 
4d—Chicago, July 6-8 
6th—New York, Sept. 1-4 
7th—Detroit, Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
8th—Chicago, June 30-July 2 

1 lth—Louisville, Ky., Aug. 17-19 
1 2th—Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 1-4 


AIRBORNE DIVISIONS 


82d—Philadelphia, June 2-4 
101st—Washington, Sept. 1-2 


OTHER UNITS 
Ist Cavalry Division 
New York, Sept. 1-4 
Ist Spec. Serv. Force 
Helena, Mont., Aug 
Ninth Army 
Washington, June 29-30 
10th Infantry Regiment 
Cincinnati, July 21-22 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 

contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 

consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 

the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and 
should be submitted double-spaced. 


A New Way fo Teach Leadership 


We have set up laws and principles 
of leadership in much the same way as 
laws and procedures have been estab 
the held ot 
What we now need is the counterpart 
ot the 
decisions, and “ 


know 


In spec ihc 


lished in jurisprudence. 
lawyers hiles of “legal precedents,” 
unions. We want to 
and wiser 
We are 
wonder why the lawyers’ methods have 
} 


peen 


what olde heads did 


cases Inc lined to 
never ipplied in this kindred field 
The 


psychiatrist and the sociologist do not 


of human relations—leadership. 


ston they 


I 
too ce msider 


at establishing “principles, 
‘case histories” in meeting 
new problems 

This new approach to the study of 
le idership can be made through the 
the INFANTRY JourNaL. All 
of us have had experiences which we 


pages ot 


can proht ibly share. We take a specihic 
incident, the circumstances surrounding 
it, the “preblem,” our solution, the re 
sults, and our conclusions. Others will 


read these “case histories,” or “lessons 


learned,” discuss them, and occasionally 
write in comments to disprove substan 
tiate, or supplement them 

Let me list a few situations on which 
your “working level” leaders would be 
interested in comparing notes 

\ platoon sergeant believes that Pri 
vate Mergatroid is faking a bad back in 
order to shirk duty 
self 
othcer 
Mer 


He convinces him 
then convinces his commanding 

What kind of a soldier does 
gatroid turn out to be? What is the 
reaction of other men in the unit {ll 
But Me and Thee stuft 


enced by « 


but as exper 


mpany and squad level 
not by 


people 


gener ils 


} 


visiting 
Low in 
handled 


othe wise 


experiences instructor 
heckler Successfully or 
In these case studies we 
The 
in unorthodox method must not be 


violates a 


must 


be honest and realistic uccess ot 


nored 
We 


orthodox methods fail. We gain as much 


vecause if 


rir iple 


must also study cases in which 


from studying failures as do from 
more, perhaps, be 
» fail 


be an 


studying successes 
cause the account and anal 
ure in leadership is more likely to 


30 


honest one 

How an apparently indifferent soldier 
“straightened out” when given a dif 
ferent job in another squad. 

How another man failed to respond 
to attempts at “rehabilitation,” and how 
his leaders decided that he should be 
discharged as “undesirable.” 

What was done in the case of a man 
in combat who said he'd take a court 
martial than fight. How the 
problem was handled and the effect on 
other men in his unit. 


rather 


[here are as many possible examples 
as there are daily problems which call 


for decisions to be made by sergeants 


Service in the Line 


One of the few advantages of reach 
ing forty is the privilege of talking about 
your juniors. You can, so to speak, de 
plore with a straight face. 

With this firmly established, let us 
have a look at the second lieutenant 
It will not be possible to examine all his 
amazing But we 
bring to light at least one small question 
why does he want a job in the SOS? 

1 would not be willing to quote 
statistics even if | knew them; but a 
tabulation of the Military 
officer candidate 
an inordinately large 
percentage selecting the services as their 
And I don’t understand it 
understand 


characteristics. can 


classes ot 
and Army 
classes will show 


Xk ademy 


career fields 
I can who 
wants to be a lawyer or a storekee per or 


the civilian 


1 chemist. But those jobs on the outside 
kn m k substantial pay I 
understand why some officers of middle 
ge (turned forty 
But 


down can 
try to find less rigor 


ous pursuits why so very many 


youngsters? 

I do not mean to belittle or insult I 
willingly acknowledge the importance 
of the services and their need for good 
officers. I freely adinit that some men 
are so wrapped up in electronics, or m« 
chanics, or chemistry, with so much t 
that it would be a 
shameful waste of talent to force them 


into the But 


offer those sciences 


combat hr inches even 





lieutenants, and captains who command 
and lead men. 

The Journat would have the role 
of moderator, editing contributions, pub- 
lishing the comments of others, and 
summarizing the conclusions. From time 
to time this material could be consoli- 
dated and published in booklet form 
under some such title as Case Studies in 
I eadership. 

Such a plan would do more than help 
fill the gap between the study of leader- 
ship and its application. I think it would 
have a stimulating effect in getting com 
pany level officers and NCOs to think 
more about how to do their job and to 
analyze their own experiences. It would 
give many of them valuable experience 
in learning to put their thoughts on 
paper. It would do much to dispel the 
prevalent misbelief of many junior of 
ficers that there is nothing they have to 
say which could be of interest to the rest 
of the Infantry or to The Journat. 

Captain Mark M. Boatner. 
Eprror’s Nore: Anything helpful on lead 
ing men ranks at the top as JourNAL 
material. It is always welcome. Also, one 
of our long-term projects is a “Leader- 
ship Anthology.” 


with this in mind, I still cannot see 
why so many young officers steer clear 
of the Infantry, the Armored Cavalry, 
and Arrtilleries. 

1 believe that when they start the 
instruction that prepares them to be of- 
ficers most of them have not yet made 
up their minds as to what branch they 
will choose. It follows, therefore, that it 
is some time during their cadet or candi 
date days that so many first decide to 
pursue a career uncluttered by associa- 
tion with combat troops. 

I will pause here long enough to say 
that I am not talking about the Engi 
neers. | have had enough contact with 
this Corps to know it as a combat br inch; 
I know of few jobs so hazardous as that 
of gapping an enthusiastically defended 
minefield. 

What have the line branches got to 
offer the new officer? The greatest re 
ward that can come to a professional of 
ficer is his own sure knowledge that he 
has met an enemy and fought him down. 
[here is a sweet satisfaction, unequalled 
by any other emotion, that comes to the 


commander who sees his troops in firm 


possession of their assigned objective 
while fat batches of prisoners shuttle 
off to the rear. And for the officer who 
keeps battle always in mind as the ulti 
mate test, the peacetime training of a 
command—the molding of a well lubri 
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cated, highly professional military ma 
chine—can never fail to hold the utmost 
fascination. 

If war does occur we will again have 
the direst need for competent leaders 
who have the professional enthusiasm 
that makes them want to be in the ex 


Map-Reading Contest 


The remark in a recent issue of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL about the need for 
more military competitions reminded me 
of a map-reading competition we have 
in Finland that is an excellent way to 
teach the use of map and compass. 

[he official operating the contest first 
selects a course consisting of at least four 
stations. Maps of the area are prepared 
and the stations are marked on the maps 
The contestants are each given a Copy 
of the map just before they leave the 
starting point. The race is to check in 
at each station in order (from A to B, 
to C, to D, and back to the starting 
point Each contestant can select his 
own route from one point to another 
The contest Is against time and con 
testants are started out at staggered in 
tervals. The contest can be between in 
a leader. 
The map in the columns below shows 


dividuals or teams, each with 


a possible course. The contestant gets 
his copy of the map at the time he is 
started on his way. He examines his 
map, locates station A and figures how 
to get there as quickly as possible. At 
station A he checks in with the station 
controller and starts for station B and 


citing part of the show. There are few 
jobs more complex, and no job more de 
manding of character and all-around 
ability, than battle command. The cream 
of the Regular Army, it seems to me, 
should be in training for that 

Coronet Hamutron H. Howze 


so on around the route and back to the 
starting point. 

There are tricks to the game that have 
military value. The shortest distance be 
tween two points is not always the quick 
est. For example, in going trom station 

{ to B, a contestant might do better to 
use the road near B if the intervening 
and B is heavily 


wooded. To go to station ¢ 


ground between A 
it might be 
wise to stay on the same road a little past 
the fork so as to get around the steep 
gulch. In getting from station C to D 
he must take the 
or walk 
northeast to avoid rugged ground, turn 
ing toward D only after the ground 
levels off. The first route is the shortest, 


dec ide w hether to 


north-south road just west of ( 


but the second route might be the fast 
est. 

I will hazard the statement that it 
will be found that a straight line is al 
most never the fastest route between two 
points on the ground. There is always 
a quicker way. The route a single con 
testant may take might not be the fastest 
route if involves teams of 
men. And the fastest route in the day 
time may be the slowest at night. 


the contest 
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The 


portant military abilities 


contest tests at least three im 

1) The contestant must be physi 
cally able to move over the course, and 
the faster the better. 

2) He must be able to read a map 
and use a compass. 

3) He must judge the most practical 
ind fastest route. 

Relay races may be run by having 
one man from eac h team stationed at one 
of the Each man out 
when his teammate arrives and delivers 


the map to him. 


stauions. Starts 


Other tests can be worked into the 
training. In winter the contest could be 
run off using skis or snowshoes. Per 
haps certain weapons could be fired at 
different stations. Vehicles might be 


Here 


i choice of routes would be obvious. Per 


used between two of the stations 


haps a long way by road as against a 
short jog across country. Variations de 
pend only upon the imaginaiton of the 
planners and the nature of the terrain. 

In Finland these contests are very 
popular. Thousands of persons partici 
pate in them eac h vear, not only in Fin 


land but Interna 


in all Scandinavia. 
tional contests are arranged annually 
One word of warning: My experience 
is that the course is usually too difficult 
But a too-easy course results in a cross 


country race without 


any training in 
map reading and compass work 


Pirrrt HerskKANEN 


The Real Shortage 


Almost anywhere west of Eastport, 
Maine, to call a man 


a liar and a thief 
is to ask for immediate phy sical mayhem 
ut in our respected profession, it is 
almost the highest accolade that can be 
paid to a member of the supply system. 

[his is not because the military man 
no longer takes offense at insults. It is 
simply that something has gone wrong 
down the supply line. In the company, 
battery, troop, or similarly sized unit, a 
supply man is judged according to his 
ability to steal, lie or deceive. 

Strong words, and even if you call it 
midnight requisitioning, borrowing, OC 
cupying favorable 


more positions, Or 


anything € Ilse, there is no camouflaging 
the fact that it is a dishonorable piece 
of business and violates the letter and 
spirit of regulations 

That we tolerate this deceit does not 
make it any less deceitful. Or that we, 
the responsible commanders, are look 
ing the other way when shortages are 
“made up” does not make a theft any 
less a theft. 

What can we do about it? 





I think a good place to begin is with 
the certificate. The value of a certifica 
tion by an officer should be restored. 
Unfortunately, today are 
not always the bond of the officer sign 


certihcates 


ing them. Responsible and accountable 
ofhcers sometimes are accused of turn- 
ing out a certificate for inclusion ih a 
report of survey, for instance, which is 
designed to be as near as possible to 
what he thinks the surveying , officer 
wants to see. This means that some de- 
parture from the truth may have to be 
made. 

The surveying office: wondei 
about the certificate and find it untrue 
Does he then 


may 


or at least misleading 
report the certifying ofhcer for what he 
is—a liar? In the gangster code of the 
supply system, he doesn’t. He joins the 
conspiracy and agrees with the false cer 
tihcate 

[here is another type of not com 
pletely true certificate. The idea here 
is to relieve those favored ones of all 
responsibility. So a scapegoat is found. 
And the contrived to 
stick” him. In only a few cases is this 
done with the knowledge of the sur 
veying officer. When he does know, he 


certihcates are 


is the symbol of all the higher-ranking 
officers who have knowledge of a fix and 
turn the other way while it is being 
made. 

If we insisted on a true certificate it 
wouldn't be long before the supply of- 
ficer (all officers, I should say) would 
have their honor restored. 

When we have made the certificate 
a certificate again, we could turn to the 
task of putting an end to inefficient sup 
ply practices. Nothing is so conducive 
to dishonesty as inefhiciency 

\ supply sergeant who maintains, in 
the face of explicit regulations, several 
overages and excesses 1s seldom over 
hauled by his commander; rather, the 
practice Is to praise and encourage him 
The nicest word for this practice is In 
efficiency. Condoning such violation of 
the regulations by a subordinate can only 
be interpreted by him as justihcation 
for other shady practices 

Attention to detail, attention to regu 
lations, and attention to honor by a com 
mander and his subordinates, will rid 
the supply system of inefhciency 

When we have rid ourselves of inef 
ficiency and have restored the certificate 
to a plac e of honor, let us consider with 
out passion the job title and position ot 
MOS 1542 


Here 1S the best assignment in the Arm\ 


Company (¢ ommander 


from a tactical point of view and from 
the view of contact with your command 
But the supply system makes it the 


worst in the Army because it saddles 
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the occupant with an unworkable set- 
up. 

Why does the company commander 
have to sign for property? Does the pla 
toon commander? Does the battalion 
commander? Does the regimental com- 
mander? Why in the name of Von 
Steuben is the hardest working and 
worrying commander of them all given 
the added administrative burden of sup 
ply responsibility? 

[here must be something wrong with 
the idea of the company commander 
having somebody to look after his sup 
ply records and responsibility as the 
S-4 takes care of the higher commander. 
But the reason evades me. Why can’t the 
unit administrator sign for and adminis 


Infantry Training for 


If the forward observer is a very de 
sirable guy to have around in combat, 
why don’t we wise up and include him 
in our training? I don’t mean during 
division or corps maneuvers, but while 
we are running problems on rifle pla 
toon, company and battalion levels. 

If Lieutenant Joe Doakes, FA, and 
party were included in our training we 
would all benefit. Consider first the 
administration of a three- to six-man FO 
party in a company or platoon head 
quarters group. These men have to be 
fed, included in march formations, and 
allowed space in an administrative or 
tactical bivouac. SOPs can and should 
be worked out in training to handle these 
details. When we learn to work to 
gether these details can be handled 
without the confusion that is usually the 
case. 

Artillerymen should know infantry 
tactics and targets. And the only way for 
them to learn is to be included in your 
training You won't get the best possible 


ter all company supply transactions? 
This won't relieve the company com- 
mander of command supply responsi- 
bility, but it will free his mind for his 
more important function -training and 
discipline. He would, of course, be re- 
sponsible for its supply and would be 
responsible too, if he made a decision or 
gave an order which resulted in the im- 
proper loss or damage of government 
property. This would put him on equal 
footing with other tactical commanders. 
It doesn’t mean that the company com 
mander would never receive training in 
supply procedures. He would receive 
it as a lieutenant and as a captain, but 
without tears or loss of blood. 
Capt. Perer Opoe. 


Forward Observers 


support from the cannons unless your 
FO learns how to move with you, ob- 
serve with you, and knows a good artil- 
lery target when he sees one—and a 
poor one too. At the same time you will 
soon grasp the idea of what artillery 
can do for you, and how it fits in with 
your other weapons. 

If he trains with you the FO becomes 
a potential leader of your band of rifle- 
men. It has happened that forward ob 
servers had to take command of rifle 
patrols and units. If your FO is trained 
he'll do a better job. 

The artillery commander might object 
that he would lose his officers and men 
when they need specialized artillery 
training. It seems to me this problem 
can be solved. Combat-experienced artil- 
lery commanders know that when they 
are firing for keeps most of their lieu- 
tenants are off with the infantry. Know- 
ing this, they'll be amenable to discus- 
sion, and the thing can be worked out. 

Lreurenant Hartiey H. Busu. 


Reserve Officer Morale 


The size of the officer corps at this 
writing is about 70,000. Of this, ap- 
proximating, 20,000 are Regular Army 
and 50,000 Reserve on extended active 
duty. 

The Regulars represent the ultimate 
in group morale. Within human insti 
tutional limitations, the Regulars enjoy 
an absolute freedom from economic in- 
security, in return for which they have 
dedicated their productive lives to the 
service of the Army. They reflect the 
highest and most stable professional 
spirit, and it is to their credit that they 
do. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be 
said of the Reserve component, and, 


since they number about five of every 
seven, or roughly seventy per cent of 
the entire active officer corps, any 
weakness in their morale must be treated 
with profound apprehension, if not out 
right alarm. 

The current morale weakness of the 
Reserv e offic er on active duty stems di- 
rectly from the method of execution of 
the recent officer personnel reductions. 

Plans for reducing the officer strength 
of the Army—and this means Reserve 
officers on active duty—must have been 
made some time ago. It was that prob- 
able. The plans must have been pre- 
pared, approved—and held in abeyance 
for the stroke of the ax. Staff analysis 
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may have been made, but the execution 
of the operation at the grass-roots level 
had all the earmarks of the well known 
field expedient, plus some characteristics 
smacking of the medieval Inquisition. 
In many instances the unit commander 
was given twelve to twenty-four hours 
to prepare and submit reports on all 
Reserve component officers under his 
command, analyzing the capabilities and 
limitations of each, and recommending 
retention or relief; this report was ren 
dered without regard for the length of 
time the rating officer had known the 
rated and, without benefit of recourse 
to Department of the Army records on 
the officers in jeopardy. The first cut 
(relief effective on or before 31 Decem 
ber 1949) was announced and duly 
executed. The compilation of the initial 
evaluation reports in early September 
1949 was accomplished in most pro 
found secrecy; then, on the first of Oc 
tober or thereabouts, the chosen were 
notified by form letter, delivered by 
messenger, private, or in some cases, pri 
vate first class. 

\ major portion of the second list Cre 
lief effective on or before 31 March 
1950) was compiled by Department of 
the Army, where complete files on all 
officers are available, the list published 
and duly executed, the method of exe 
cution identical with the first. Analysis 
of this second elimination fails to reveal 
what criterion, or combination of cri 
teria, was used in the elimination. 

Most of this is inconsequential and 
beside the point we are discussing. The 
fact that the spade-workers in the field 
could divine neither rhyme nor reason in 
the method of elimination 
does not prove that there was none; as 


selection 


a matter of fact, along with a good per- 
centage of officers whose “future po 
tential value to the service” apparently 
was substantial, the great percentage of 
those cut had used up their potential 
value, if they had ever possessed any 
initially. 

But the point is that the method em 
ployed created in the conscious or sub 
conscious mind of every officer on ex 
tended active duty a gnawing uncer 
tainty or a worrying dread of the com 
ing list. Until the messenger appeared 
and the purge was declared, every Re 
serve officer on active duty was made 
to feel that his professional life, his 
immediate future security, was at the 
caprice of the list-makers. 

What about the next cut? And the 
next? The die is cast, the trend set, and 
logic dictates the expectation of regular 
future repetition. 

It is a definite problem of morale 

To ignore the morale of the Reserve 
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component is unsound. For a number of 
years the greater percentage of the en- 
tire active officer corps will be Reserves. 
Unless their value is to be greatly re 
duced, sound and constructive action 
must be taken. 

It seems to me that letting the active 
Reserve officer know where he stands 
would satisfy this requirement. Nat 
urally, there are limitations to this, but 
I think it perfectly practicable, and be 
lieve the end result would produce the 
desired effect. The principle of keep 
ing as many people as fully informed 
on as many pertinent subjects as possi 
ble constitutes sound leadership. 

With very few exceptions, every ac 
tive Reserve officer has had a minimum 
of four years’ active service. The sum 
total—the average—of four years’ efh- 
ciency reports is bound to give a pretty 
fair picture of an officer's worth. On 
the face of it, it seems to me that to 
take an average from all reports on an 
officer would constitute the fairest pos 
sible basis for evaluation. 

] propose that we begin to evaluate 
the records of all of the 50,000 Reserve 
officers on this basis. When this is done, 
the 50,000 records should be classified 
into five groups, 10,000 per group; label 
the top 10,000 class A, the next class 
B, and so on, to the bottom class, class 


E 


Next, prepare a standard card, some 
thing along these lines 


Captain X, 0-9999999 

Based on a complete analysis of all eff- 
ciency reports submitted on you during 
your active service, you have been evalu 
ated as a class E (D) (C) (B) (A) Re 
serve officer, and, should economy measures 
so dictate, you will be among the first 
second) (third) (fourth) (fifth) 10,000 
officers to be relieved from active duty. 
Your future efficiency reports will directly 
influence your future classification under 
this system. You will be advised annually 
of your classification. 


Reserve officer 
something to go by. He will now know 
where he. stands—as close as the Army 
can tell him. And with it morale will 
go up and the Army be strengthened 
thereby. 

The volume of work in the initial 
evaluation will be enormous. I recognize 
that. But the result will more than 
justify it. 


This will give the 


BAR. 
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When you move send The JOURNAL both 
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TO THE 
EDITORS 


eee eee eek te eR 2 eee eRe 


“The Only Gripe | Have .. .” the generalization on United States Army 
methods which I made after one short ex 
perience. I should like your reviewer and 
any other officers who read the book to 
know this. | have since learned clearly 
enough, from conversations with many 
American officers, from study of such of 
ficial histories as have appeared, and of 
many other books, that this generalization 
was not justified. 1 accept the reproof. 

Perhaps your reviewer and any readers 
will remark that I did say, “The Americans 
had battled since January with a stub 
joyed the February issue he article bornness and gallantry beyond all praise,” 
and that I feel that this is a thoroughly 
justified gereralization 


4 May. Gen. Howarp K. Krppensercer 
much to say, let’s hear from them; Com Wsltinaae C1. MF 


modore Knox talks sense. The article 
brought to mind the series of articles from 


To the Editors of InFantrry JouRNAI 

Enclosed find my merger ballot in which 
I vote very enthusiastically for the merger 
After all, it is about time we realized that 
each branch is a part of the team, and 
each part must work hand in hand to 
achieve victory 

I would like to compliment you on the 
quality of The Journat, and I definitely 
do not think it has declined since the war 
but on the contrary has improved. I en 


Unification and Integration” by Commo- 
dore Knox was especially stimulating and 
pertinent. If other Navy men have as 


Rommel’s diary that were run in Harper's 

in which Rommel told about the lack of Education at Service Academies 
alr support for the gi yund troops because 
the Luftwaffe would not take orders from ; 
a ground officer, and went off to win the | The report of the Service Academy 
war bv itself. Commodore Knox makes a 24rd is a landmark in military education 


ood point when he says ground officers It will have value as a source of inspira 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


should ye air-minded, and vice versa; more 0M for years to come. The contention of 
space should be given to strengthening the Committee that a single Academy 
this weak link in our defense setup would break down from the sheer impossi 
“Stalin's Men on Horseback ind the bility of handling a student body ot some 
article on lighte ning the load or the intan 5,000 would be hard to dispute 
trv bv Colonel M shall were very 90K od But not so convincing are the arguments 
articles also. Jacob Hay’s articles are very for specific service indoctrination from 
amusing and wittv. Mavbe we could have the very first day. Or those to the effect 
more of him that it would be impossible to build a pro 
The only gripe I have against The %'@™ Of instruction equally suitable for all 
Journat is that it is getting so good that ‘¢tVices You wonder whether at least one 
I take too much time off from mv textbooks Year of such basic general work might not 
to read it be possible 
Scr. Rosenr Ceper Highly informative facts brought to 
5739 Julian Ave light by the eminent series of special panels 
Indianapolis, Ind which assisted the committee are inade 
quately covered in the main report and 


v id y recommendations 


n particul: gge ‘ port 
Apology from New Zealand In pa icu ir I suggest that the repo 
: by the panel on instruction in science and 
To the Editors of Inranrry Journat engineering is worth close study 


Air Commodore Findlay has sent me a Ihe first of these observations concerns 


clipping of the review of my book Infan the teaching methods. They are “based 


try Brigadier from the February issue of _ essentially upon small class sections, fre 


your JourNat, of which I may say that | juent recitations and the recording of 
have been i reader and admirer tor many i corresponding grade by the instructor 
The merit of frequent check on the stu 


dent's work as well as placing the responsi 


years 

l am gr itihed that vou noticed the book 
and am of course pleased with the very _ bility for his work on each individual” must 
generous review it received. But like your be balanced against the danger of an “or 
reviewer I do wish that I had not made 
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ganization of classwork as a matter of spe 


cific routine to too high a degree.” This 
danger, in the panel’s opinion, is all the 
more acute today because the facilities are 
so overloaded, above all the laboratories. 
As a result, important educational values 
are lost. “The problems of how to proceed, 
how to take and organize data, how to cal- 
culate and present results are almost com- 
pletely eliminated.” And “the examples 
do not constitute genuine experimental 
work; but exercises performed by pre- 
scribed routine” with the ultimate conse- 
quence that “in their undergraduate work 
cadets and midshipmen alike appear not to 
develop an attitude of critical inquiry or 
to have acquired habits of resourceful 
thinking in their scientific and engineer- 
ing studies.” These, the panel continues, 
are “faults of instruction so fundamental 
in relation to the future value of military 
officers in the technical and scientific work 
that characterizes modern warfare that we 
submit them to the Board with our strong 
recommendation that measures be sought 
to correct them.” “We believe that cadets 
and midshipmen alike carry such a heavy 
load of requirements, both scholastic and 
military, that they have insufficient time 
to do more than conform to closely pre- 
scribed routine, and, therefore, have in- 
sufficient opportunity to understand the 
broader significance of scientific principles 
or to think independently about them.” 
“Methods of instruction,” the panel sums 
up, “should be such as to require the 
student to think for himself.’ 

These precise recommendations are 
echoed by the second major panel, on social 
services. “We feel that the method of 
teaching leaves something to be desired 
with respect to stimulating initiative, origi 
nality, and that healthy independence in 
thinking which is so necessary to real 
leadership. It does seem that the academies 
are somewhat deficient in providing op- 
portunities for the really able student to 
pursue his interests beyond the rather lim- 
ited scope of prescribed assignments.” 

There is, I suggest, a still deeper prob 
lem—the suitability of the curricula as a 
whole. The examination of the individual 
elements of the education provided was 
entrusted to highly. expert panels. But 
strangely no panel studied the whole in 
struction for balance. Only one panel, that 
on science and engineering, did venture be 
yond its field into such a discussion. 
While we are in agreement with the in- 
clusion of a suitable proportion of human- 
istic-social studies in all the academy cur- 
ricula, we believe that an unduly large 
proportion of time has been devoted to 
such studies in the curriculum of the Air 
Force Academy. As a result, certain engi- 
neering subjects have been omitted from 
the very heart of the aeronautical portion 
of the curriculum. . . . We would also 
venture an observation based on experience 
of civilian engineering schools that have 
recently adopted increased content of 
humanistic social courses. Such courses 
when patterned along the lines of those 
usually offered in liberal arts colleges, 
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have often proved unsatisfactory for stu- 
dents of engineering. Great care will be 
needed to adapt these courses to the needs 
and interests of students preparing for pro 
fessional military courses.” 

These observations “over and above the 
line of duty” do not get to the bottom of 
things. Scientific and engineering training, 
military training, and humanistic-historical- 
socio education are neither strictly parallel 
nor at all comparable. The first two tend 
to confront the undergraduate student with 
a vast mass of detailed knowledge and 
skills, to be assimilated by those routine 
methods, the dangers of which the two 
panels have so clearly and concurrently 
exposed. Here it is most important to see 
whether it isn’t quite possible to find 
broader perspectives on which to organize 
this overwhelming mass of data and special 
skills more organically than at present. 

The humanistic-historical-socio educa- 
tion, properly understood and rightly ap- 
plied, is the outstanding integrative force 
of our whole system of education. This 
was obscured in the present report by sev- 
eral things. The panel “for the Social 
Sciences” should instead have been for 
“humanistic historical education.” The 
panel itself defined too narrowly the na- 
ture and objectives of their subject within 
the work of the Service Academies. It was, 
the panel said, “to give officer candidates 
approximately that knowledge of social in- 
stitutions and the history and functioning 
of their government that educated men in 
other walks of life are supposed to have.” 
And “to prepare officers to make decisions 
on matters frequently not purely military 
in character in full awareness of their po 
sition as officers in the constitutional struc 
ture of the United States.” 

It is right here in the full recognition 
of the fundamental, and irreplaceable, sig 
nificance of history as the chief formative 
influence in education, that the key to the 
many questions raised by the different 
panel reports must be sought. I suggest 
that perhaps the Air Academy deserves 
high commendation rather than censure, 
for realizing its basic importance 

Dr. Hersert 
63-60 102d Street 
Forest Hills, N. ¥ 
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“Company Commander” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


My copy of Company Commander ar- 


rived Friday afternoon. After returning 


from a date early Saturday morning, I 
climbed into bed and opened the book, 
intending to read a few pages before fall 


That was at 1:30 a.m.; 
before I fell isleep hav 
book 
University of Michigan 
and a senior cadet in Infantry 
Major William Johnston, the 
PMS& 1 for had 


Infantry, 
senior cadets to the 


ing aslec Pp it was 
almost 7:00 a.m 
ing read the 


I'm a 


entire 
student 
ROTC 
\ssistant 
assigned all 
reading of 
Company Commander. Now, having read 
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Infantry 


the book, I can appreciate the wisdom of 
the assignment. It should be required 
reading for anyone who intends to receive 
an Infantry commission. Aside from the 
sheer enjoyment involved in reading Cap- 
tain MacDonald's book, the reader gets 
a clear understanding of the problems con 
fronting a junior officer in combat. No 
amount of field manuals or training films 
can provide the future officer with this 
understanding. 

Please accept my sincere gratitude for 
publishing Company Commander. If it is 
possible, I'd appreciate your sending me 
Captain MacDonald's present address, so 
that I can thank him personally 

I enjoy the INFANTRY JoURNAL, too. 
That enjoyment goes back to when I was 
an enlisted man and read it in my company 
dayroom. Nor it is a valuable supplement 
to ROTC classwork. 

This letter was not written with an eye 
toward publication. It’s just an expression 
of gratitude. 

Lawrence L. Kosnerr. 
234 Crest St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
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“Disaster Through Air Power” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

I believe that Marshall Andrews in his 
Disaster Through Air Power has put into 
public statement in a comprehensive and 
provocative form what many alarmed and 
thinking officers have been saying pri 
His ef 
fort is something I would have been proud 
to have achieved. 

My only concern is that it will not reach 
enough of the right people. I personally, 
though interested by his proposal for a com 
bat force, logistical force, and a support 


vately and in bits for some time. 


force, and for the specific service responsi 
bilities he suggests, would like these ideas 
to have further examination. And I do not 
agree with arming Western Germany under 
our command, and incorporating them in 
our own preparedness structure. The po 
litical disadvantages might too easily out- 
weigh the military gain. It is too sug 
gestive of employing mercenaries. 
However, if the right people could be 
given a good chance to read Mr. Andrews’ 
work (as well as Dr. Bush’s Modern Arms 
and Free Men fanaticism 
which, I agree, is in danger of moving us 
in the 
counterbalanced and 


alr-power 


disaster, 
real 


direction of might be 


unity of com 
mand achieved 

I believe the INFANTRY JouRNAL could 
well undertake—although 
lish book—a responsibility in 
this connection. Could not Thx 
campaign ot 


butions, the procee ds 


it did not pub 
Andrews’ 
JOURNAL 


sponsor a voluntary 


contri 
to be used in pro 
viding members of key Congressional com 
mittees with copies of the book? 
Anyway, here is my 
which | be good enough to 
present to the Honorable Paul Kilday, my 
own Congressman, whose good judgment 


check for a copy 
request you 


I respect, and who, I believe, will be most 
interested. Mr. Kilday is a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee 
Lr. Cor. Jozer W. Westsrook, 
Inf., Texas N.G. 
sox 1701 
Antonio, Tex 


P. 0. 
San 


> The Journat has long avoided any at 
tempt to influence Congress directly. 

And so we do not feel we should solicit 

a special fund for such a purpose. 

But if any other individual member- 
subscriber at any time wishes to buy 
his Congressman or Senator a boo 
we'll be glad to take care of the matter. 

7 P7 Pi 
Canada's Blazer 
To the Editors of InFantry Journal 

I enjoyed your November issue of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL and wish to congrat 
ulate you on a fine and certainly most use- 
ful publication. 

However, I wish to rectify a possible 
faulty inrpression about “the Blue Blazer.” 
The blazer is not an issue in the Canadian 
Army. It is very commonly worn by of- 
ficers and sergeants on informal occasions, 
but they have to pay for it out of their 
»wn pockets. Regimental ties do exist in 
certain official. The 
reason for its general adoption is that we 
have no formal dress. 


cases, but are not 


The service dress 
is obsolete and the new high collar, belt 
less, “policeman blues” are not on issue 
yet 
Jounny Canuck 
5 7 7 

“Of Interest to All” 
To the Editors of INFantry JourNat 

I am glad to renew for I do want The 
JournaL to continue. It is the only real 
with many articles and 
items of interest and help not only to In 
fantry officers and men, but to those of 
other branches. 


service journal, 


I have been a member of the Infantry 
many years, and while I 
am now seventy years of age, and am on 
the Reserve Honorary Retired list, | am still 
interested in national defense and the meth 
ods ot wartare 


Association for 


as well as the history of 
previous battles and engagements, which 
our JourNaI 


has so well explained and 
reported 

I think the merger is a good move, al 
though I regret to see the INFANTRY Jour 
NAL lose its individuality. The Army today 
is so complex and so interdependent upon 
every branch of the Service, yes even the 
Air Force, 
Sir ible 


I surely hope the 


that such a merger 1s very de 


Association can be 
made ag ind wish that 
include 
10 to the Association 
you for all the 


iin self-supporting 


, 
I were financially able to 1 do 
nation of $10,00( 


Thanking 


help y 


wonderful 
nu have given me during the years 
and with my ever ¢ od wishes 

Lr. Cort. Orton Norcross 
98 Adams Ave., Apt. D 
Ind 


Evansville 





Philippine Merger 
To the Editors of InrFantry JouRNAL: 

In view of the new policy of Head- 
quarters National Defense Forces to merge 
all military journals of the different com- 
mands of the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines into just one compact periodical, I 
regret to intorm you that our Ground 
Force Review, which we planned to come 
out in print this month, will not be con- 
tinued. Instead of our Review, a new jour- 
nal for all the major commands of our 
Armed Forces will be published by HN- 
DG, Camp Murphy, Quezon City. 

Thanking you again for your kindness 
in the matter of reprinting articles, I re- 
main 

Lr. Cor 
Commandant 
Hq. Philippine Ground Force School 
AFP 
Fort Wm 


Manuet F. Casa. 


McKinley, Rizal 


> We hope the new magazine is a success 
in every way. The idea of a good pro- 
fessional inter-service journal is a sound 
one. But when it is possible, we strongly 
favor a good magazine for the separate 
services as combat teams 
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Lincoln Finds a General 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

Since before World War II I have been 
an interested reader of the INFANTRY 
Journat. I always make time to get at the 
new copy before my husband does 

I do not article or under 
stand all that I read, but I am sure that 
what I do digest is largely responsible for 
my intelligent newspaper 
military articles and in my husband's dis 
cussions with fellow veterans 

We are, at present, enjoying Kenneth 
Williams’ Lincoln Finds a General. (We 
are well into Volume II 


ALICE 


read every 


interest in 


Russet. 
Mrs. D. J. Russell 

614 7th St 

Bay City, Mich 
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“Economy in Killing” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JourRNaI 

I have read your comments in the March 
JouRNAL on my article, “What is Economy 
in Killing?” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary-February Field Artillery Journal. On a 
which 
is so dear to every doughboy’s heart, I feel 
I was treated extremely well. Please under 
stand that I know the 


controversial subject, one side of 


mortar—any mortar 

is an extremely deadly weapon, and per- 
haps there are many uses and techniques 
not yet thought of which will make it 
even more effective. However, if, in fire 
planning, the purpose of artillery is not 
only to intensify the fires of the organic 
infantry weapons, but also to place fire on 
critical points which infantry weapons 
cannot reach, it is not sensible to limit the 
capabilities of that artillery to those of an 
infantry weapon. Replacement of 105mm 


36 


howitzers by 4.2 mortars would surely do 
just that. Certainly, as long as the enemy 
has artillery or mortars which may out- 
range our own, we must retain weapons 
which can neutralize his artillery ground 
observation or longer shooting mortars. 

As to positions, it is difficult for some 
reason for infantrymen and artillerymen 
to agree on the point I tried to make about 
the necessity of ammunition being at the 
gun position. With the artillery, the weap- 
on is not the weapon itself but rather the 
ammunition. If the usefulness of rapid rate 
of fire is to be exploited, the ammunition 
can be no more than several steps away 
from the weapon. Hand-carried ammuni- 
tion, if I understand your use of the term, 
may do very well for the infantry use of 
the mertar, but it would never do for the 
“artillery role” of the mortar. 

With regard to the VT fuze, inasmuch 
as the article was written primarily for 
Field Artillerymen who are all wel! aware 
of all the capabilities, potentialities, and 
present limitations of the VT fuze, I felt 
that the “simple mention” was sufficient. 
Further, I naturally was trying to make 
out the best possible case for the howitzer, 
on a comparative basis, and when both 
weapons have VT fuze, which appears to 
be an immediate possibility, there is no 
longer any basis of comparison on this 
score. 

I hope I am anticipating some com 
ments you may get on this article; | wanted 
to express my views to you first. 

Lr. Cor. Paut D. Puitcirs 
Fort Sill, Okla. 
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Teach It Now 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNat 

In reading the INFANTRY JouRNAL, ré 
serve training schedules, and other official 
or semiofhicial military writings, I have felt 
that one aspect of our military problem has 
been neglected. There has been little em 
phasis on a sound peacetime training for 
combat units in those aspects of psycho 
logical warfare which they, and they alone 
can carry out most successfully. 

In World War II there was, from my own 
experience and that of others, no seriou: 
attempt to put psychological warfare across 
to the actual combat troops. This was an 
oversight for which we paid dearly. 

Examples on all levels are abundant 
An ofhcer in my unit, firing from the in 
terior of an aid station, killed an unarmed 
German standing in the middle of a road 
negotiating the surrender of our aid station 
personnel. German machine gunners im 
mediately cut down the leading men in 
the column of medics filing down the road 
hands behind their heads. I saw two killed 
before any man in the column 
what had happened. 

This «vas only the beginning. Later that 
day the same German unit overran another 
aid station and massacred a number of 
medics and wounded men. 

On a higher level was the experience of 
a fine armored division which originally 


realized 





had the reputation of not taking prisoners. 
It eventually recognized that this practice 
was costly and introduced psychological 
warfare teamwork on an impressive scale— 
and with impressive results. On the high- 
est level the best example is offered by the 
Germans in their Russian campaign. Ter- 
rorist tactics lost the support of large sec- 
tions of the Russian population who had 
originally welcomed them. 

For the average infantryman or tanker 
only the simplest elements of psychological 
warfare are pertinent, and they can be 
explained simply. He should be warned 
not to abuse the civilian population in any 
way, and to take as many prisoners as 
possible—whatever may be the current prac- 
tice of the enemy. 

The importance of not killing prisoners 
should be especially stressed. He should 
know that the taking of prisoners means 
fewer hard firefights and fewer die-hard 
strongpoints, and that a unit's reputation 
for good treatment of prisoners weakens 
the determination of enemies in a tight 
spot. The soldier should realize that in- 
formation from enemy prisoners may save 
his own life and those of his friends. Be 
sides this practical side of the problem, 
the moral issue should also be emphasized; 
no faith sanctions the murder of prisoners. 

Self-control and conviction are neces- 
sary to fortify a sound PW policy. Troops 
must believe in psychological warfare if 
they are to abstain from firing on enemy 
troops recovering leaflets or hamper the 
psychological warfare program in other 
ways. Show the fighting man that psycho- 
logical warfare pays, and when they come 
to teach recruits or get into battle they will 
remember. This is particularly important 
in case we should face a foe whose disre- 
gard for such principles might lead to re- 
prisals. 

I advocate combat-level psychological 
warfare for active and reserve units now. 

Haroxp J. Gorpon, Jr. 
New Haven, Conn. 


t t 4 
AEC for Overseas Reserves 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 
* > * 


Reserve officers who, like myself, are 
working overseas, are denied the oppor- 
tunity of taking extension courses. Since 
we are learning a foreign language and will 
probably be called to active duty with the 
attaché’s office to the country where we 
live, we should be permitted the oppor- 
tunity of keeping up with our Reserve 
work, if we are interested. This knowledge 
of another language and other countries 
will be of value in case of another war and 
we should be allowed to keep up our mili- 
tarv skills. I don’t think that the exten- 
sion courses contain restricted material 
which is the only reason that I can see for 
denying us their benefits. Maybe there is 
another reason which I do not see 

.* * > 
Lr. Cot. Josepn A. Beck 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
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THE OLD 
BREED 


A History of the 1st 
Marine Division 
By George McMillan 


THE OLD BREED is living 
history—the history of Ma- 
rines at war. But it is also more 

than that. It goes to the fundamental man of battle 
—the individual Marine. Here is a book about 
how he fought, how he lived or died, what he 
thought about. If you want an honest book about 
war—with more punch and guts than the last 
hundred historical novels published, The Old 
Breed is your book. 


. some of the finest firsthand writing about 
combat you'll find anywhere." —Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Mr. McMillan's history is superbly written. It is 
proof that a division is ‘men, not an inanimate thing. 
It has the power and drama of great fiction but every 
line is drawn from brave and bitter fact.""—The Wash- 
ington Star 


. . throughout are ever present the qualities of in- 
dividual §self-sacrifices, resourcefulness, adaptability, 
and combat self-assurance that marked the division 
These escape most military historians, but | feel that 
Mr. McMillan knows them and defines them well." — 
New York Times 


“His book is not just another specialized history of 
a division that fought its battles. It lays bare the grip- 
ping emotional content of war from deadly boring 
days in so-called rest areas to desperate moments when 
survival under fire seems impossible.""—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch 


“In The Old Breed, . Author McMillan lets his 
facts about fighting fall where they may. . . . In the 
process he achieves one of the most readable of the 
100-odd unit histories of World War Il already pub- 
lished.""—Time Magazine 


“Unlike other divisional histories which tend to spe- 
cialize either on the details of military tactics or de- 
generate into mere anecdotage, George McMillan 
tells the whole story of the First with verve, balance and 
accuracy.'—Chicago Sun-Times 
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Admiral Leahy’s Memoirs 
I WAS THERE 


OF THE CHIEF 
DENTS 


Tue Personar Story 
oF STAFF TO Prest- 
RoosEvVELY AND ‘TRUMAN, 
Basep on His Nores anp Dtarres 
Mape at THE Time. By Fleet Admiral 
William D. Leahy. Whittlesey House. 


526 Pages. $5.00 


This volume belongs in the small li 
brary of permanently valuable books on 
the strategy and conduct of World War 
Il. Though Admiral Leahy was not well 
known to the publi , he was closer to 
President Roosevelt than any other mili 
tary heure. He conferred with him 
nearly every day from July 1942 on 
ward. He attended all the inter-Allied 
conferences except Casablanca. He pre 
pared the agenda for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, presided over its meetings, and 
signed all its directives 

The Admiral is not the most tactful 
man in the world. I think his book will 
fan the embers of some old controversies 
and start some new ones 

It was largely on General Marshall's 
suggestion that Leahy was made Presi 
dentia! Chief of Staff. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had no charter and no head 
Consisting of the Chief of Naval Opera 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and the Commanding General of the 
U.S \ir Forces, the Joint Chiefs 
could not act without unanimous agree 
ment. What was equally bad, there was 
no continuous liaison with the Whit 
House. Admiral Leahy ippointment 
pl ised the Navy and enabled the Joint 
Chiefs to function efhiciently 
pressure 


tions 


\rmy 


under the 
of war 

Admiral Leahy was about as “neutral 
Chiefs 


naval 


a chairman 1 the Joint could 
have acquired from the service 


He believed \rmy staff was 
wrong about some thing 


38 


that the 


ind ‘avs SO 


He had some good words for General 
Marshall, but his favorite on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was apparently General 
Arnold. He seems to have made allow 
ances for Admiral King’s “low boiling 
point.” 

Like many other naval officers after 
Pearl Harbor, Admiral Leahy felt like 
giving the Japanese “barbarians” the 
immediate beating they deserved, but 
he accepted the major strategy of de 
feating Germany first. He did not favor 
the invasion of North Africa, but unlik« 
General Marshall, he did not oppose it. 


Leahy 


wanted to see an invasion of 


France at the earliest date possible 
Once the European war was well under 
way, he felt that Russian help was not 
needed in the Far East. 


[here is new light in this book on the 
period of Chinese-American relations 
after General Wedemeyer succeeded 
General Stilwell. Apparently some of 
ficers on Wedemeyer's staff and in the 
Embassy planned to send Mao Ts 
tung and Chou En-lai to Washington 
in an American plane for a conference 
with Roosevelt! Fortunately Wedemeyer 
killed that fantastic proposal or certain 
Congressional would be 
having a field day now! He states that 
both Nimitz MacArthur felt in 
1944 that after che occupation of the 
Philippines and other advanced bases 
Japan could be forced to surrender by 


committees 


and 


the use of air and sea power without a1 
invasion of the home islands 


\dmiral 


it 1s obvious that he 


Though Leahy admired 
Churchill looked 
with little patience on the Prime Mini 

Anglo 
\merican forces toward italy, the Bal 
kans nd the 


ters unceasing efforts to divert 
eastern Mediterranean 
Despite the 


promise 
date 


to Field Marshal 
} 


he should 


made at an early 
\lan Brooke that 


command the invasion of 


France, Leahy believed that Churchill, 
who had continuing doubts about the 
success of the undertaking, never really 
wanted a British general to command 
Overlord. He quotes Stalin at Teheran 
as asking Churchill, “Do you reaily be- 
lieve in Overlord, or are you stalling on 
it to make us feel better?” Writing of 
Ambassador Harriman’s report on the 
Churchill-Stalin conversations in Mos- 
cow in October 1944, he says that Stalin 
then advocated an Allied advance from 
the northern Adriatic toward Vienna 
and an advance through Switzerland to 
get behind the Siegfried Line. Appar- 
ently the Kremlin did not think that 
the Western Allies would respect the 
neutrality of Switzerland! It could be 
that Stalin was merely pulling Church- 
ill’s leg. 

No one can accuse Admiral Leahy of 
being afraid of hurting other people's 
feelings. After describing the various 
nationalities in Clark’s Fifth Army in 
Italy (page 236) he says that many of 
them were inferior in quality as com- 
pared with the Germans. He includes 
details of an OSS report on a conversa- 
tion between Henry Wallace and the 
Swiss Minister in Washington which 
should make some ears burn. He pro- 
fesses indignation at Stilwell’s use of 
the term “peanut” in referring to Chi 
ang Kai-shek, but frequently calls Dar- 
lan “popeye.” 

Leahy’s views on our wartime and 
postwar with Soviet Russia 
were realistic. He thought it was “in 
conceivable” that Stalin would permit 
the reestablishment of effective sover 
eignty in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Poland after the war. He knew that 
Britain and the United States could 
never force their desires on the Soviet in 


relations 


these matters. He expressed an opinion 
that if the United States interested it 
self in the nature of the governments 
set up in the territories liberated from 
Axis domination in eastern and south 
eastern Europe, this involvement in 
European politics would inevitably bring 
the United States into another European 
war. 

The chapters which Admiral Leahy 
devotes to the final stages of the war 
against Japan are also filled with inter 
The Admiral 


regrets the use of the 1tOMUC bomb in 


esting new information 
Japan. And he admits that he was wrong 
in discounting in advance the feasibility 
of making an atomic bomb, having dis 
“a professor’ dream.” We 
cs id ypted an ethic il st indard common 
to the barbarians of the Dark Ages.” In 
his opinion it is 
that 


missed it as 


1 pl ictical certainty” 


atomic bombs will sometime be 
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used against us. 

The value of this book for students of 
history and military affairs is increased 
by the inclusion of 52 pages of ap- 
pendixes giving many documents in 


full.—Lr. Cor. H. A. DEWEERD 


Railroads: A Principal Russian 
Weakness 
THE RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. By P. 
E. Garbutt. Sampson Low & Com- 
pany, 94 Pages. $1.00. 


SOVIET ECONOMY DURING THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR. By N. 
A. Voznesensky. International Pub- 
lishers. 160 Pages; Index. $2.25. 


Transportation has always been a 
weak link—perhaps the weakest link 
in the Russian system. The lack of a 
road net and the freezing of rivers and 
canals in winter have always thrown 
all the burden on the 
railways. And in relation to the enormous 
distances of the Soviet, the railway net 


nearly {ussian 


has never come near being adequate. 
This weakness has been even more ac 
centuated Bolsheviks. The 
Plans used for 
other purposes much of the steel that 
normally would have gone into exten 
sion and improvement of the railways 


under the 


successive Five-Year 


The needs of the munitions industries 
proved to be more vital. 

The 194] 
caught the Soviets in a very tight trans 


German onslaught of 
portation situation. It became still tight 
er when more than forty percent of its 
lines were captured or cut off. But 
what was left did keep going. The Ger 
man General Staff had mistakenly 
counted upon comptete breakdown with 
in eight weeks’ time, at the latest. But 
the Soviet railways managed to stand up 
to the ever greater requirements the war 
them. This remarkable 
achievement was chiefly ascribed by the 
Soviet experts themselves to their use of 


imposed on 


the best elements of both the European 


and American railway systems—a high 
average train frequency per mile as in 
| urope, and a high average train weight 
as in the U.S. There were also many in 
genious expedients. They operated sev 
eral trains together in a bunch, one fol 
low ing the other head to tail. They sent 
trains along one or both lines of a double 
track railway in one direction for one 
part of the day, then moved trains in 
the other direction for the rest of that 
day. 


spicuous success at Leningrad. 


They used this method with con 
There 
to begin with, trains were sent in one 
night and out the next. But soon, it was 
found that trains could run into the city 
in the first half of the night and back 
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New Novels! 


Enjoyable and 
Informative Reading 


THE WALL 


By John Hersey 


The Wali, perhaps John Hersey’s greatest work, is the 
story of the systematic extermination of the Jews of the 
Warsaw ghetto, and of their heroic resistance to the 
brute force of the Germans. But more than that, it re- 
veals the supreme nobility and durability of man. In the 
face of physical annihilation these people emerge un- 
dismayed and triumphant. 


Plymouth 
Adventure 


By Ernest Gebler 


Phantom 
Fortress 


By Bruce Lancaster 


The story of the little 
known but savagely fought 
Carolina Campaign of the 
American Revolution. It is 
also the fascinating story of 
Francis Marion, known to 
history as the Swamp Fox, 
and his part in helping Gen- 
eral Nathanael Greene and 
Light Horse Harry Lee drive 
the British from the Caro- 
linas. 


polar 


$3.00 


$4.00 


Here is a novel of real his- 
torical importance, written 
after five years of careful and 
imaginative research on the 
Mayflower expedition. It is a 
fresh approach to one of the 
most courageous ventures in 
history, giving realistically the 
hardships of the voyage and 
the first cruel months as the 
colonists tried to build a new 
homeland. Living portraits of 
the men and women who land- 
ed at Plymouth. $3.00 


Top of The 
World 


By Hans Ruesch 


An unusual novel about 
an unusual people—the 
Eskimo. 
strange beauty the author 
gives you the life of a 
typical family—how they 
hunt, clothe themselves, 
what and how they eat, 
their attitude toward life. 
startlingly different from our own, is shown to be 
logical and humanitarian in their way of life. 


With a 


Their code of morals, 


$2.75 


The King of Fassarai 


By David Divine 


A rich and robust tale set against the 
exotic background of the Pacific islands 
that contains all the realism, excitement 
and high humor of Tales of the South 
Pacific—plus a charm all its own. Lieu- 
tenant Reis, a doctor in the U. S. Navy, 


fights the war in the quiet backwash of 
the island of Fassarai, nursing the na- 
tives back to health and happiness by 
bold and hilarious means—and finally 
is crowned King by the grateful popu- 
lation, 


$3.00 


ORDER 
FROM 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Column 


for the 


LADIES 


By Nancy Shea 


An informative picture of Army life 
from the woman's point of view—de- 
signed to show you, the Army bride 
and the woman new to the Service, 
what you ought to know about the 
proper management of an Army house- 
hold and the customs of the service. 
This postwar edition includes informa- 
tion on Army life in the occupied coun- 
tries and on our far-flung foreign bases. 


$3.00 


Sewing Made Easy 
By Mary Lynch 


How to look your best and save 
money by doing your own sewing. For 
beginner and expert alike, it contains 
complete information on all sewing 
probems. With step-by-step text and 
picture instructions. 400 pages; 1,000 
illustrations. $3.95. 


The Fireside Cook Book 
By James A. Beard 


Prepare luscious and practical dishes 
with this new, complete cooking guide 
—over 1,200 recipes and variations— 
436 gay, color illustrations. $5.00 


You Must Be Fit 


Developed by women for women, 
this is the tried and tested method of 
achieving physical fitness as practiced 
by the Women’s Army Corps. Every 
step explained with text and illustra- 
tions. 

Clothbound (a $1.00 value) 

only $.50 

Paperbound (a $.50 book) Only $.25 


Now 


Order from 
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BOOK SERVICE 
1115 17th St 


N.W. * Washington 6,0.C 


out again in the early hours of the 
morning. Other examples of fast im- 
provisation were the speed in which 
they restored wrecked lines, in particular 
the use of the most primitive means to 
rebuild demolished bridges. 

Despite this evidence of remarkable 
flexibility, and the decentralization 
through which in 1946 ten major rail- 
way areas were created, controlling fifty 
four almost independent divisions, the 
Russian system continues to be still a 
grave military weakness. This, Colonel 
Garbutt says, is due largely to the low 
standards of materials and workmanship 
which still prevail. And above all, to in 
efficiency and bureaucratic muddle at 
the higher levels. 

One evidence of this is plain in Voz- 
nesensky’s book on the Soviet wartime 
economy. He was the chief of the 
Soviet’s economic planning in those 
vears. He criticizes the railways severely. 
And he makes a frantic appeal to all 
persons in authority in the Soviet trans- 
port system to set an example—of clear- 
cut orders, and check of their execution. 

But even a very great improvement 
in these respects would hardly remove 
the fatal weakness of the Soviet rail 
way system. The Trans-Siberian in par- 
ticular is extremely vulnerable because 
it has so very many bridges.—Dr. Her 
BERT RostNskI. 


Cadence Drill 


THE CADENCE SYSTEM OI! 
FEACHING CLOSE ORDER 
DRILL. By Colonel Bernard Lentz, 
U.S. Army, Retired. Military Serv 
ice Publishing Company, 1950. 68 
Pages; Illustrated; Index. $1.00. 


[he cadence system, if you haven't 
happe ied to encounter it, is a method 
of teaching the manual of arms and 
drill. The instructor com 
mands his unit to perform certain move 
ments, or a series of them in succession 


C le ye order 


The men voice their own commands in 
unison and then perform the move 
ments, counting cadence aloud, in either 
quick or double time. 

The IDR calls this “Mass Commands 
and treats the whole subject in just 
Sut the cadence sys 
tem has been used in the Army with 
excellent 


three paragraphs 


results for over thirty years 
When thoroughly mastered by the in 
structor the cadence system provides an 
interesting variation, and it speeds in 
struction through rhythm and self-con 
fidence. When you the cadence« 
system your men have to keep alert, for 
commands are given in rapid succession 
\nd you can apply cadence commands 
especially those in the manual of arms, 


use 





even at battalion and regimental forma 
tions. 

Each edition of this manual, fully il- 
lustrated, has conformed with the pre- 
vailing IDR. It was never meant to vary 
the manner of executing drill, but only 
to supplement the regulation method 
of instruction. 

The Butts manual is included in this 
latest edition. Again, for newcomers, 
that's the old-timer’s name for the calis- 
thenics drill performed with the rifle to 
music. (It’s not the same as Queen 
Anne’s drill. That's fancy stuff peculiar 
to the British Army.) The exercises are 
illustrated by photographs of the drill’s 
originator, Brig. Gen. Edmund L. Butts, 
taken when he was a second lieutenant 
more than fifty years ago. The score for 
the music is also included. 

A third section lists tests for candi- 
dates for drillmaster. And it gives the 
sequence for the special platoon drill 
developed by former Master Sergeant 
Henry Felice, outstanding drillmaster at 
Fort Slocum during the war. 

This is the first manual we have seen 
that includes the story, verses and music 
of the cadence chant originated by Pri- 
vate Willie Duckworth, also late of Fort 
Slocum. You can see the Felice fancy 
drill and the Duckworth Chant in ac- 
tion in the current movie, Battleground. 


N. J.A. 


The Coast Guard—and the Gun 
Factory 

FHE UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD, 1790-1915: A Derintrive 
History. By Captain Stephen H. 
Evans, USCG. United States Naval 
Institute. 228 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex. $5.00. 

ROUND-SHOT TO ROCKETS. By 
Taylor Peck. United States Naval 
Institute. 267 Illustrated. 
$3.00. 


The U.S. Coast Guard rocks along in 
peacetime, getting little public recog- 
nition for its magnificent services to the 
Nation except when it hits the head- 
lines during some dramatic rescue. Come 


Pages; 


war, and its equally superb services are 
credited to the Navy. A hell of a way 
to make a living, but as part of a cus- 
tomarily “silent the Coast 
Guard does its duty quietly. Now, with 
justifiable pride, it has issued its first 
definitive history. 


service” 


During pre-Revolutionary days smug 
gling had been a patriotic as well as 
profitable pastime, and the mere birth 
of the Republic did not change human 
nature. Alexander Hamilton, seeing 
revenue escaping the Treasury Depart- 
ment on all sides, established the fore- 
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A lively, interesting, and au- 
thoritative account of the Mexican 
War—a war fought in typical U.S. 
fashion—from scratch—with total 
lack of preparation, and misunder- 
standing of military requirements 
—a war successful primarily be- 
cause of the quality and character 
of certain individuals involved. 

Robert S. Henry explodes the 
myth that we took advantage of a 
weaker neighbor. He reveals the 
true stature of President Polk, and 
shows weakness or ineptitude or 
both on the part of many of the 
field commanders. 


THE STORY OF 
THE MEXICAN WAR 





JOHN C. CALHOUN: 
American Portrait 
By Margaret L. Coit 
The biography of Calhoun and 
an over-all view of the events that 
finally led to civil war. Here is 
a moving story of a great fighter 
who spent his life supporting lost 
and unpopular causes—a man 
who was perhaps the most pro- 
found political thinker in nine- 
teenth-century America. 


$5.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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runner of the Coast Guard. Hopley 
Yeaton of New Hampshire was given 
the first commission ever issued by 
Washington to a seagoing officer. With- 
in six years the Coast Guard fought its 
first battle in the undeclared war against 
the French. From then on, it has been 
in the midst of every minor and major 
war. 

In peace it does everything from in 
specting motorboats to sending men on 
whaling voyages to see that the Inter 
national Whaling Act is observed. Sev 
eral times almost merged out of exist 
ence, it was saved by Prohibition in 
1923. At the moment it seems safe. 

Lhis present book is a competent, un 
official official history. The author gives 
no reason for cutting it short at 1915. It 
is regrettable that he did, for from 1915 
on the Coast Guard performed some of 
its most exciting and useful duties. 

Switching to the Coast Guard's war 
time ally, we find in Round-Shot to 
Rockets that the largest naval arma 
ment plant in the world—the Naval Gun 
Factory—is only twelve blocks from the 
U.S. Capitol. In addition to other duties 
it repairs the President's railway car 
and the Senate's subway, and at one 
time lent its master plumber and a ton 
and a half of lead to rebuild the White 
House after it had been burned by the 
British in 1814 (the Navy Yard itself 
was burned by its own officers to pre 
vent its capture during the same war 

Practically anything remotely con 
nected with the Navy has at one time 
or another been turned out by the Naval 
Gun Factory. This history itself was 
produced at the Yard to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of its founding 
Written in six months, it displays the 
inevitable shortcomings of a “quickie,” 
chiefly the lack of an index and, de 
spite the copious and excellent illustra 
tions, a plan ot the Yard so that the 
reader can orient himself.—R. G. McC. 


Was Shakespeare Ever a Soldier? 


SERGEANT SHAKESPEARE. By 
Duff Cooper. The Viking Press. 96 
Pages. $2.50. 

A few months back, an airborne major 
general asked me why nobody has ever 
made an anthology of Shakespeare's 
hundreds of military passages. | couldn't 
think of a good reason why, and swore 
I'd see what the editor of The Journat 
thought about it. He liked the idea, but 
doubted whether enough Army, Navy 
and Air Force lovers ot Shakespeare ex 
isted to support the publishing of such 
a collection. How many are there in an 
army of 650,000? How many in the 


Navy and Air Force? 








WHY are we not building 
radar defenses around 
our big cities? See poge 126 


HOW can America defend 
herself against a sur- 
prise attack? s.- poor ix 


CAN America win an ar- 
Mament FaC@? seo rove 120 


MIGHT a new war unleash 
new terrors? See poge 135 


HOW dangerous a weapon 
is the robot missile? 


See page 120 


WILL there be another war 
SOON? seo cove 263 


For the answers to these and 
many other life and death ques- 
tions read the book all im- 
portant Americans are talking 
about. 


MODERN ARMS 
& FREE MEN 


by VANNEVAR BUSH 
$3.50 
Paper edition $1.00 


Order from 
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A frank appraisal of great 


men and important events 


I 
WAS 
THERE 


By Fleet Admiral 
William D. Leahy 


The Chief of Staff to Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman tells the 
story of the war as he saw it— 
based on his notes and diaries 
made at the time. 

He gives stirring descriptions 
of the crucial events of the war 
years, including the history mak- 
ing conferences at Washington, 
Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam—and gives frank 
and often surprising appraisals of 
the great men he observed, ad- 
vised, and debated with during 
this period—men like Roosevelt, 
Truman, Churchill, Stalin, de 
Gaulle, Chiang Kai-shek, Admiral 
Darlan, Ibn Saud, Molotov. 

Here also are Admiral Leahy’s 
opinions on such subjects as mass 
bombing, atomic or otherwise, the 
War Crime Trials, and the in- 
sistence upon unconditional sur- 
render. 

No man was closer to the vital 
center of operation, decision, and 
command than Admiral Leahy— 
no man is better qualified to write 
such an important book. 


$5.00 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 








In Sergeant Shakespeare, Duff Coop- 
er makes the point in a forthright and 
pleas..nt mar-ner, that Shakespeare knew 
a gieat deal about armies. He knew so 
much that he must have served a hitch 
in at least one English war. And he must 
have been a noncom, for this reason. 
The speeches he put into the mouths 
of his many high military leaders—gen- 
erals, kings, and so on—reflect the 
thought uf the noncommissioned rather 
than the commissioned officer. Where 
could the Poet have learned all he knew 
about armies and war if he never saw 
service? He is far more accurate of mili- 
tary things than, for example, of legal. 
His portrayals of war are hardly exceed- 
ed in authenticity by those he gives of 
any other aspect of life in his day. 

He could have served an enlistment 
of a vear or two. There is a blank in his 
known life of more than that. It begins 
some months after the birth of his twins 
in his twenty-second year—four years 
after his marriage. It ends when he 
shows up in London at twenty-four as 
an actor. The first date coincides with 
a time when the principal nobleman of 
the Stratford-on-Avon region was rais 
ing an army locally for an overseas Low 
lands war 

Sergeant Shakespeare, though not a 
complete anthology of the poet's military 
lines, does contain scores of them, 
brought forward as proof by the author. 
Until the complete collection may one 
day be forthcoming, Mr. Cooper's most 
interesting argument will stand as a use 
ful treatise on the military and war in 


Shakespeare's plays.—G. V. 


Marking’s Force on Luzon 
THE CRUCIBLE. By “Colonel Yay.” 

The Macmillan Company. 348 Pages 

$3.75. 

Fighting a hit-and-run battle for three 
years, at a disadvantage on all counts- 
outnumbered and -equipped, diseased 
and unfed—the Filipino guerrillas led 
a wretched life. The Crucible gives the 
story of one band. “Marking’s Guerril 
las” was run by a former-busdriver gen 
eral and a woman reporter chief of staff. 

Marking (real name Marcos V. 
\gustin) knew how to transform un- 
trained civilians into fighters and “none 
could outshoot him, nor outfight him, 
nor outthink him.” So he became their 
leader. But it took Yay Panlilio (later 
known as “Colonel Yay”) to form an 
effective force. A Filipina-American, she 
had been a newspaperwoman in Manila 
When she could no longer aid the forces 
by her news broadcasts in Manila, she 
fled to join Marking’s growing, undis 
ciplined army. In time, she became its 





Put yourself across 
With easy-to-read, 
Forceful, 
Writing 


The Art of 
READABLE 
WRITING 


By Rudolf Flesch 


No matter what you write— 
reports, military and personal cor- 
respondence, formal or informal 
speeches, articles for The Journal, 
or social notes—this new book 
will help you express your ideas 
with conviction and originality. 

Here is a fresh, practical ap- 
proach to writing—not a host of 
inflexible grammatical rules that 
stifle your creative ability—just 
good, common sense advice to 
bring your writing ability to peak 

wer. 

Dr. Flesch’s simple, tested meth- 
ods tell you how to say exactly 
what you want to say and then 
know when to stop—how to ac- 
quire a natural, colloquial style— 
how to increase the readability of 
all your writing. 


Only $3.00 


\ ] 
CYCLES: The 
Science of 
Prediction 
By Edward R. Dewey and 
Edwin F. Dakin 
Your economic future — and 
how to predict that future scien- 
tifically. This new, revised edition 
of the businessman’s best seller, 
with its 1950 postscript, “Further 
Deflation and Its Promise,” is one 
of the most provocative, chal- 


lenging books that has been pub- 
lished in years. 


$3.50 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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SERGEANT 


Shakespeare 


A Speculation on 
His Military Life 


TT 


AOUUNAAUEREEOOUUUALANAEREUAN 


A fresh and lively exploration 
into the career of William Shakes- 
peare, the soldier. Duff Cooper 
—after observing that soldiers oc- 
cupy a high place in Shakespeare’s 
plays, and that throughout all of 
them there is a curious preoccu- 
pation with the military—has de- 
cided that Shakespeare himself 
was a soldier at the time of the 
Armada. In this unpretentious and 
charmingly written story he brings 
out the facts to support his case. 


$2.50 


Shakespeare's 
Complete Works 


Modern Library books containing 
the complete and unabridged 
works of William Shakespeare in 
three volumes. Each volume im- 
plemented with Notes and a Glos- 
sary. 


The Tragedies of 
Shakespeare 


The Comedies of 
Shakespeare 


$1.25 
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$1.25 


The Histories & Poems 
of Shakespeare $1.25 
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executive officer and policy-maker, and 
added the reason and restraint necessary 
to prevent Marking’s reckless bravery 
from leading them all to destruction. 

It was good-sized for a guerrilla army. 
Including saboteurs and _ intelligence 
agents it numbered 200,000 men. But 
it was probably a sad-looking army to 
the professional military man. It was 
informally organized. It used worn-out 
Enfields, Springfields, shotguns, and 
hand-made one-shot native paltiks. But 
Marking’s Guerrillas still served their 
purpose of harassing the occupation 
forces. 

After three years of fighting and run- 
ning, of being starved and sick, with 
the enemy more numerous than ever, 
and the prospects of American aid almost 
forgotten, hope finally came. First con 
tact was made with submarines. Then 
the thrill of the first American planes 
bombing Manila Bay. Finally the air 
drop with arms, ammunition and other 
equipment needed to support the com 
ing liberation. 

The book is a good report of guerrilla 


warfare on Luzon.—B. W. 


Books Received 


CALIFORNIA SALT WATER FISH 
ING. By J. Charles Davis, 2nd. A. S. 
Baines & Company 
trated; Index; $5.00. 


SOCIETY AND ITS CRIMINALS. By 
Paul Reiwald. International Universities 
Press. 315 Pages; Index; $4.50. 


BLACK AND WHITE. By Martin Fla 
vin. Harper & Brothers. 332 Pages; 
$4.00. An unusual report on Africa by 
a famous playwright 


THE LAST CHANCE: Tomsstone’s 
Earty Years. By John Myers Myers. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 260 Pages; 
Index; $3.50. The great days of a law 
less silver mining town. 


THE SOUTHERN PART OF HEAV 
EN. By William Meade Prince. Rine 
hart & Company. 314 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.50. Reminiscences with illustrations 
of a childhood in the early 1900s in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The au 
thor used to illustrate Roark Bradford's 
stories. 


PATTERNS OF PANIC 
Meerloo. International 
120 Pages; $2.00. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COUNTRY. By 
Albert N. Williams. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 289 Pages; Index; $3.50. An 
other in the American Folkways Series 

HUMANITY AND HAPPINESS. By 
Georg Brochmann. The Viking Press 
244 Pages; $3.00. A study of the con 
cept of happiness. 


271 Pages; Illus 


3y Joost A. M. 
Universities 
Press 


By William J. Lederer 


ALL THE SHIP'S AT SEA is the 
unpredictable and delightful 
story of Commander Bill Led- 
er's navy career—from his 
days as an enlisted man when 
he was “captain of the head," 
through four years of Annapolis 


and his wartime escapades. 


it is full of uproarious inci- 
dents and people. Like the time 
in China when he and his buddy 
asked a rickshaw man to take 
them to a coffee house and 
wound up in a house of a dif- 
ferent color; and where he won 
a night club in a crap game. 
Constantly in trouble, Lederer 
always managed to wiggle out 
of it in a fast blaze of glory. 


But there is more to Bill Led- 
erer's book than its humor. He 
has had a ship shot out from 
under him and he has stood ac- 
cused before a court-martial. 
These too are part of the book. 


$3.00 


Order from 
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BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Essential Reading! 











OVERTURE 
TO 
OVERLORD 


By Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan 


Overture to Overlord is the 
story of one of the most vital and 
least spectacular tasks of World 
War Il—the planning for Opera- 
tion Overlord, the invasion of 
Europe. General Morgan, charged 
with developing this plan, now ex- 
plains for the first time the im- 
mensely complex work that was 
necessary to give the assault troops 
a fighting chance for success. 


“This story of COSSAC ranks 
with the best books on the war. 

“I know of no writer on war 
who has been able to give the 
extreme complexities of military 
planning such interest and 
drama as General Morgan here 
does. And not even General 
Eisenhower or Robert Sherwood 
has given us a text so useful on 
British-American cooperation.” 
—Colonel Joseph |. Greene, 
New York Times Book Review. 


$3.50 
Order from 
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1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 








RADIO OPERATOR'S LICENSE Q & A 
MANUAL. By Milton Kaufman. John 
F. Rider, Publisher. 608 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $6.00. 


THE RAMPARTS WE GUARD. By 
R. M. Maclver. The Macmillan Com 
pany. 152 Pages; Index; $3.00. An in 
terpre? ition and defense of democracy 
which points out the perils democracy 


taces. 


MEAT AND MAN: A Stupy oF Monop 
ocy, Unionism, aNnp Foop Po ricy 
By Lewis Corey. The Viking Press. 377 
Pages; Index; $4.50. The story af 
\merican meat industry by a professor 
of political economy at Antioch College 
and a contributor to 7 he Nation and 


he New Republic 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOSO 
MATIC MEDICINE. By C. Alberto 
Seguin, M.D. International Universi 
ties Press. 320 Pages; $5.00. 


\ BULLET FOR MY LOVE. By Octavus 
toy Cohen. The Macmillan Company. 
218 Pages; $2.50 


THE WALL. By John Hersey. Alfred A 
Knopf, Inc. 632 Pages; $4.00. A novel 
of the extermination of the Jews in the 
Warsaw Ghetto. 


\ NEW SURVEY OF SCIENCE. By 
Walter Shepherd. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 512 Pages; Illustrated; Index 
$4.75. A revised and enlarged edition 


VISIBILITY UNLIMITED. By Dick 
Grace. Longmans, Green & Company 
276 Pages; $2.75. The famous Holly 
wood stunt flyer writes of his thirty years 
of fiving 


MIEXICO: THe Srruccte For Prac 
anD Breap. By Frank Tannenbaum 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 304 Pages; Index 


$3.50 


IHE RELUCTANT REBELS. By Lynn 
Montross. Harper & Brothers. 467 Pages 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00. The history 
of the Continental Congress 


MAKING WORK HUMAN. By Glen 
U. Cleeton The Antioch Press. 32¢ 
Pages; Index; $3.75. A survey of human 
relations in business and industry 


THE VISION OF RED O'SHEA. By 
Russell Janney. Coward-McCann, Inc 
48 Pages; $1.50 


[HE LINCOLN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Compiled and Edited by Archer H 
Shaw. The Macmillan Company. 395 
Pages; $6.50. The spoken and written 

words of Abraham Lincoln arranged for 

ready reference 


THE COMING DEFEAT OF COMMU- 

NISM. By James Burnham. The John 
278 Pages; $3.50. A 
plan of action for the defeat of Commu 
nism by the author of The Struggle for 


the World 


Day Company 








VERDICT 
IN DISPUTE 


By Edgar Lustgarten 


Six celebrated murder cases 
where justice may have miscar- 
ried. The author examines the 
murders, the subsequent trials and 
the verdicts given—verdicts which 
now are considered open to dis- 
pute. 

Here is the case of William 
Herbert Wallace, which even to- 
day is regarded as the perfect 
scientific puzzle because no so- 
lution has been found. Also in- 
cluded are the murder trials of 
Steinie Morrison, Lizzie Borden 
and others. 

Read these stories—every one of 
which reads like fiction—and see 
for yourself what the verdicts 
should have been. 


$2.50 


NIGHTMARE 
IN MANHATTAN 
By Thomas Walsh 


A high-charged suspense story 
of a kidnaping, with the thrills 
of personal danger and a frantic 
hunt for three clever and desperate 
criminals. This novel has been 
serialized in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


$2.50 
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THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


The books listed here are available for 


prompt shipment 





NEW BOOKS THIS MONTH 


Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) . . .$2.50 
The Plymouth Adventure (Gebler) 3.00 
Verdict in Dispute (Lustgarten) 2.50 
Nightmare in Manhattan (Walsh) 2.50 
The Ramparts We Guard (Maclver) 3.00 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy) 95 
Dog Digest (Becker) 1.00 
Standard Book of Hunting & 
Shooting (Stringfellow) 
Regular edition 5.95 
Deluxe edition 6.95 
Illustrations from the Works 


of Andreas Vesalius 10.00 











TRAINING 





The finest training aid ever devised 

Notes for Troop Instructors 
fon cards) 

Combat Formations 

Elementary Map Reading . 

First Aid 

Carbine, M-2, Mechanical _ 
Training 











Drill and Command—IDR; paper 1.00; 
cloth ; 
Combat Problems for Small Units 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band . 
Driver Training ... : 
Engineer Training Notebook . 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 
Keep ‘em Rolling (motor transport) . 
_ and Air Photo Reading 
rm Reading for the Soldier 
Ordnance Field Guide (restricted) 
Vols. I, I, Tl . 
Scouting and Patrolling : a 


RUSSIA: HER POWER AND PLANS | 





Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the polit- 
ico-economic structure of modern 
Russia. $3.50 








Ten Days That Shook the World 


| World Communism T Today (Eben) . 


| Absolute Weapon (Brodie) 
Atomic Energy Report (Smyth) 49 | 


each 3.75 | 








Coming Defeat of Communism ... 3 
Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guillaume) 
Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 

If Russia Strikes (George Fielding ae 
Atomsk (Carmichael Smith) aca 
Berlin Command (Howley) 

Capital (Karl Marx) 

Decision in Germany (Clay) . 
Development of Soviet Economic System. 
Economic Geography of the USSR 

I Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) . 


MAY, 1950 


10.00 
1.49 


Lenin (biography—Shub) 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Maritime History of Russia 

Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth 

The Real Soviet Russia (Dallin) 

Red Army Today (Ely) 

Red Star Over China (Snow) 

Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettinius) 

Russia and the Russians (Crankshaw) . 

Russia: Menace or Promise? (Dean) 

Soviet Land (Gray) . en 

Soviet Spies (Col. Hirsch) 

Stalingrad 

Strange Alliance (top command in 
Russia—Gen. Deane) 


3.75 
1.25 


Twelve Months that Changed the World 
(LeSeuer) p 
. 5.00 


| ATOMIC WEAPONS AND GUIDED 


MISSILES 
2.50 


Hiroshima (John Hersey) 

Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush) . 

No Place to Hide  wreibeneeeds 
paper .25; cloth : . 98 


1.75 





3.00 | 


| Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) . 


Our Atomic World 
Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bomb. . 
International Control of Atomic Energy.. .35 


INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE, SPIES 


Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) 
Front-Line Intelligence 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column, 
paper .25; cloth 3.75 
Codes and Ciphers 60 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 2.00 
Cryptography 3.00 
Intelligence is for Commanders 3.85 
Modern Criminal Investigation 3.50 
The Plotters 3.50 
Public Opinion and Propaganda (Doob). 5.00 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) 3.75 


3.50 
1.49 





Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 
An outstanding novel about the 
commander of an Air Force base 
in the United States during the 
war. $3.50 











(] Send C.0.D. 


(Town or APO) 


or on orders for organizations.) 
(PL550) 





ORDER FORM 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


(} 5 enclose *$.-............ 


[_] Send bill to Company Fund 


(_] Please charge to my account. 


(Postal Zone) 


*BOOK DIVIDEND COUPONS: If you remit with this order, we will include 
with your shipment a bonus of TEN PER CENT of the cash remitted in Infantry 
Journal Book Dividend Coupons, which can be used to purchase more book: 
time in the future. (Coupons cannot be given on official government manuals, 


(Residents of the District of Columbia 
please add 2% for sales tax) 


Name (Please print) 


(State) 


$ any 











Strategic Intelligence aed 
Under Cover a 

Reconnaissance = 
Where My Shadow Falls (Turrou) ¥ 


BEST SELLERS 


Command Decision (Haines) ...... 
Day Without End (Van Van Praag) 
Father of the Bride (Streeter) . 
Fireside Cook Book ..... 

Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 

Heart of the Matter (Green) 

Home Sweet Zoo 

King of Fassarai (Divine) 

Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 

Peace of Soul (Sheen) 

Phantom Fortress (Lancaster) 

Rage to Live (O'Hara) 

Sewing Made Easy 

Strange Land (Calmer) 

Top of the World (Ruesch) 

The Wall (Hersey) 

Way West (Guthrie) 


GREAT MODERN LEADERS 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe . 
Eisenhower's Report (1944-45) 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 

(Comdr. Butcher) 
Eisenhower Speaks 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy (Davis) 
Geo. C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) . 
Geo. C. Marshall——Public Statements ; 

paper .25; cloth 

Map Supplement 

Marshall, King, Arnold—War Reports 
Patton—War As I Knew It 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 
Churchill—The Grand Alliance 
Churchill—Secret Speeches 
Churchill—Roving Commission 
General H. M. Smith—Coral and Brass 
Montgomery—E! Alamein to River Sangro 
Great Soldiers W W 11—Marshall, 

Stalin, etc. 
Montgomery (Moorehead) 
McNair—-Educator of an Army 
Chennau!t—Way of a Fighter 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 


Lincoln Encyclopedia 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
2 vois. 
Eleven Generals 
Bradley, etc. 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold Lamb) 
Washington, Gen’! George (Writings) . . 
Sherman—-Fighting Prophet (Lewis) ... 
Washington, The Young (Freeman) 
2 vols. 
General Bedford Forrest (Lytle) 
Great Soldiers of WW | (DeWeerd) . 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. Palmer) 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Col. Colby) 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 
Stonewall Jackson , 


Greene, Sheridan, 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 


Men a Fire—Combat Morale (Col. 
A. Marshall) 

All os — and Thee (Non-battle 
Casualties) 

Psychology For the Armed Services 

Americans vs. Germans (Battle 
Leadership ) 

Command at Sea (Cope) 

Company Commander (MacDonald) 

Leadership (Gen. Munson) 

Managing Men (for Noncoms) 

Management and Morale (Roethlisberger ) 

Psychology for the Fighting Man—paper 

cloth 
Red Badge of Courage (Combat Panic) 
Reveries on Art of War (Marshal Saxe) 
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6.50 


set 12.50 


5.00 
3.50 
4.50 
5.00 


set 15.00 


4.00 
25 
2.00 


2.00 | 
1.25 | 


6.00 


2.75 
4.00 


25 
2.75 
3.00 


25 | 
2.00 | 
3.00 | 
25 | 


1.50 
1.25 
1.50 





The American Soldier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army Life. 
Vol. II: Combat and its Aftermath . 
Vols. I and II together .... 
Vol. Ill: Experiments on Mass Com 
munications 


BOOKS FOR THE STAFF OFFICER 


National Security and the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. S. Staff) 5.00 
American Military = (Holborn) 2 - 
AMG in Germany (Zink) 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 
German Army (and General Staff » 
(Rosinski) . 
Lawful Action State Mil. Forces; paper 
cloth 
Military Staff (History and Development) 
Organization & Equi t for War .... 
Overture to ‘Overlord (Morgan) 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) Ke 


| Riot Control (Col. Wood) ............ 
| State Defense Force Manual ........... ' 


SOP for Regimental Adjutant ..... 


GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 


| Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) 
| Assault, The (Matthews) 


Bacteriological Warfare (Jnl of 
Immunology ) 

Battle is the Payoff (Co!. Ingersoll) . 

Battle Studies (DuPicq) 


| Carlson—The Big Yankee 


Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels =. 
Marshall) .. 
Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) . 


| Dunkirk 


Engineers in Battle (Thompson) . 


| Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) ....... 
| Guadalcanal Diary hag, ame pats 
1) 


Infantry Attacks (Gen. 
Infantry in Battle . 


| Iwo Jima; paper 


The Gun (C. S. Forester) . am 

The Lost Battalion ( Johnson and es 

175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) ; : 

Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) .... 

Rifleman Went to War (McBride) 

Tank Fighter Team (Armored combat) 
paper 


AIR COMBAT 


Flying Fortress (Collison) . . 
War Eagles (Childers) 


SEA COMBAT 


Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 
II (Atlantic War) 
Ill (Middle Phase) 
IV (End of Empire) 
V (Victory in the Pacific) 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
(Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I 
Operation in North African Waters, 
Vol. Il 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. II 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Ac- 
tions, Vol. IV . 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V 
No Banners No Bugles 4.00 
Red Flannels and Green Ice ( Pocock) 2.75 
They Were Expendable (PT boats) paper .25 
cloth 2.00 


3.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


6.00 


6.00 
6.00 


6.00 
6.00 


STRATEGY 





Strategic Air Power (Possony) 
A thorough study of air power and 
its relation to land and sea power. 


$5.00 

















| New Compass of the World . 


3.50 | 


Strategic Air Power ( Possony) 

On War (Clausewitz) 

German Generals Talk (Hart) 

Hitler and His Admirals 

Disaster Through Air Power 

Douhet and Aerial Warfare 

Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 

Machine Warfare (Gen. J. F. C. Fuller) . 

Admiral Mahan on Sea Power 

Makers of Modern Strategy 

Overture to Overlord ( Morgan) 

Sea Power in Machine Age (Brodie) .... 

To the Arctic (Mirsky) sui 

Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) . . 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 


LOGISTICS 


Pipe Line to Battle (Water Supply) .... .25 
Knudsen (Procurement in W W II) . 3.75 


| 48 Million Tons to Eisenhower; paper .25 


cloth .98 


ADMINISTRATION, COURTS- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 


Manual 4 Courts-Martial, 1949, Air- 
Arm : 

New Articles of War (Wiener) ... 

Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols... 

Company Administration; paper 

Group Feeding . 

Handbook for Nurses Aides 

Military Preventive Medicine 

Preventive Maintenance . . 

Wartime Medicine 


12. 50 


THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 

- 4.00 
5.50 
3.50 
3. 


Road to Survival (Vogt) 


Balanc* of Tomorrow (Strausz- Hupé) . 
Berlin Diary (Shirer) ; 

Calculated Risk (Armstrong) 

Danger From the East 

Europe ( Alington) 

Hate, Hope & High Explosives (Eliot) . 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) 
Introduction to India (Moraes) 

Japan and the Japanese .. Beye 
Last Chance in China (Freda Utley) Neree 


| The Middle East (Ben-Horin) 


Modern Arms & Free Men pane 
New Cycle in Asia (Isaacs) 

New Slavery (Major Nickerson) 
Or Forfeit Freedom (Johnson) 
Our Plundered Planet (Osborn) 


| Our Share of Night (Middleton) 


Rape of Poland (Mikolajczyk) .... 

Revolt in Asia (Payne) .. re 
Speaking Frankly (Secretary Byres) cnats 
Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) .... 
Where Are We Heading? (Welles) .... 


MANUALS 


Engineer FM Reference Data 
Topographic Drafting . 
Infantry Battalion . : 
Heavy Mortar Co., Inf. Regt.. 
Officers Pay and Allowances . . 
EM Pay and Allowances ; 
Lost and Damaged Property 
Armd 81mm Mortar Sq and Plat 
FM First Aid For Soldiers 
Clothing and Equipment . . 
Physical Training 

Elem Map and Aerial Photos . . 
Sketching 

Engineers Soldiers Handbook. . 
Army Arithmetic 

U. S. Carbine Cal. 30, 

Mi & MIAI 
Bayonet Manual 
Automatic Pistol Cal. 

M1911 & M191 «My 
Thompson SMG Cal 45 M1928A1 . 
Browning M. G. Cal 30 
Motor Transport 
Interior Guard Duty 
Jungle Warfare .25 
SOFM STAFF Combat Orders.  .25 
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SPORTING WEAPONS 


Boys Book of Rifles (Chapel) 
Cartridges (Identification) oe k 
Commonsense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 6.00 
Comp Guide to Handloading weeatats . 10.00 
Custom Built Rifles ‘ 3.85 
Experiments of a Handgunner .. . 4.50 
Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) . 
Gun Collector's Values nape 
New edition ..... 
Gun Collecting (Chapel) 
Gun Digest, 1949 edition (Jacobs) 
Hatcher's Notebook (Hatcher) 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) ... 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) . 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) .... 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II ‘ 
NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers Vol I 
(Boxed set of NRA Books, 

Vol. I & Vol. II 17.50 

Official Gun Book . cloth 2.50 
paper 1.50 


5.00 
5.00 


3.00 
1.50 


7.50 


7.50 
10.00 
10.00 


Our Rifles (Sawyer) 
Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper). 
Practical Book of American Guns 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) . 
Practical Manual for Guns (Decker) 
Principles of Firearms (Balleisin) 
The Rifle Book (O'Connor) .. 
Rifle in America (Sharpe) ... 
Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) .. 
Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns (Haven) 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 
Small Arms of the World (Smith) 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Stembers ) 
Thermodynamics of Firearms amet 
Whitney Firearms 

Wildcat Cartridges (Simeoas) 
Yankee Arms Maker (Rohan) . 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Book of the Garand (Hatcher) . . J 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle . .25 
How to Shoot the Rifle 

Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) 
Rifles & Machine Guns 25 
Weapons for Future ( Johnson-Haven) .25 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes) 7.50 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told yarns about instinctive 
“gun feel” shooting metkods in 
the old Southwest. $3.50 





6.75 | 


5.00 | 
5.00 | 


15.00 | 


1.00 | 
5.75 | 








Baseball for Everyone (DiMaggio) 
Baseball, How to Play It 

Bait Casting With a Thermometer 1.50 
Big Game Hunting (Keith) 7.50 
Big Game Hunting (Roberts) .98 
Bird Dog Book 4.00 
Canvasback on Prairie Marsh 3.00 
Crow Shooting 2.75 
Ducks, Geese & Swans of North America 4.50 
Ducks, Guns, Shooting & semen 1.98 
Encyclopedia of Sports 6.50 
Famous Running Horses 10.00 
Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting 5.00 
Fish and Game Cook Book 3.00 
Fishing Guide 1.00 
Fishing: Lake and Stream 2.00 
Fishing Tackle Digest 1.50 
From out of the Yukon 3.50 
Golf After Forty 2.00 


MAY, 1950 


1.49 
1.50 


| Hunters Encyclopedia 
| Hunting in the Northwest . 
Just Fishing . . 
Karamojo Safari (Bell) . 
Legion Tourney 
Man-Eating Leopard ....... 
Modern Dog Encyclopedia 
| Outdoors Unlimited . 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands 
Shotgunning in the Uplands 
The Shotgunners ... : 
Skeet and How to Shoot It 
Softball . 
Sports as Taught - at West Point 
Thoroughbred Bloodlines 
Three-Two Pitch . 
Touch Football 
Trapping 
Trout and Salmon Fishing 
Two Thousand Ideas for Sportsmen 
| Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) 
| Volley Ball 
Walther Pistols 
| When the Dogs Bark ““Treed” 
Whistling Wings 
| Wing and Trap Shooting 
| Wrestling ....... 





GAMES OF CHANCE 


Complete Canasta (Jacoby) .. 

| Cycles: The Science of Prediction 
Gamesmanship 
Gin Rummy (Jacoby) 
How Is Your Bridge Game ... . 
How to Figure the Odds ( Jacoby) 
How to Win at Canasta (Jacoby) 
Jacoby on Poker 
Scarne on Cards . 
Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) 
You Can't Win 


HUMOR 


| All the Ship's at Sea (Lederer) 

| Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper 
Army Talk (Colby) 

Best From Yank 

: Never Left Home (Bob Hope) 
Lo, the Former Egyptian (Smith) 

Male Call .. 

Mixture for Men 

New Sad Sack 

Pocket Book of War Humor 

Sad Sack : 

Selected Verse (Ogden Nash) 

Sergeant Terry Bull 

Thesaurus of Humor 

Up Front (Mauldin) 

White Collar Zoo 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College Dictionary . 
with thumb index 

American Everyday Dictionary 

The Army Writer 

Atlas of World Affairs 

Civil and Military German 

Elementary Chinese Reader 

Elementary Japanese 

Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics 

French Dictionary 

Goode's School Atlas 

How to Say it in Spanish 

Information Please Almanac 1950 

Invitation to Spanish 

Italian-English Dictionary 

Italian Sentence Book 

Japanese Handbook 


Jordanoff's Aviation Dictionary 


5.00 
6.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.75 


2.25 





The 1950 World Almanac 

The Pacific World 

Roget's Thesaurus . 

Russian Dictionary 

Spanish Dictionary; paper .50; boards 
Speech for the Military 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (thumb 
indexed ) 


Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


| Army Wife 


Art of Readable Writing (Flesch) 


| Guide to Europe (Newman) .. 
| How to be an Expert Car Buyer 
How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth. . 


How to Run a Meeting 


| Naval Reserve Guide 


Noncom's Guide 
Officer's Guide 
Platoon Record Book 


| Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 


Soldier (poem—General Lanham) 
Soldier and the Law (new edition) 
Syuad Record Book 


| Your 1950 Income Tax (Lasser) 
Your Social Security (Lasser) 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


| Celestial Navigation 


Electrical Shop (Stone) 

Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Otis) 
Flight Principles (Crites) 

Flying Health (Kafka) . 

Horizons Unlimited (Johnston) 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) 

Man Behind the Flight ( Jordanoff ) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 


| Of Instruments and Things (Straith) . 


Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 
Radio Operating (Stone) 
Radio Principles (Stone) 


| Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) 


So You're Going to Fly Big Ones (Wynn) 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 


Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 
World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 

paper .50; cloth 3.75 
A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. 1.10.00 
A.A.F. History in World War Il, Vol. II 6.00 
Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) ... 5.00 
Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.). 4.00 
Album of American History (4 vols., 

index) 35.00 
America in Arms (Palmer) : 25 
American Campaigns, 2 vols. 10.00 
American Past (Butterfield) 10.00 
American Sea Power Since 1775 5.00 
Annapolis (Puleston) . 3.00 
An Army in Exile (Anders) 5.00 
Barbed-Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 3.50 
Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs) 5.00 
Bombers Across (Wynn) 2.50 
Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) 3.50 
Crucible (Yay) 3.75 
Dark December (Bulge Battle) 3.00 
Decline & taii of Roman Empire (Vols. 

I, Il and III) each 2.45 
Defeat in the West (Shulman) 4.50 
Doctors at War (Fishbein) 5.00 
Encyclopaedia World History (Langer) 7.50 
Flags of America (Col. Waldron) 1.00 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored Force } 5.00 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 2.00 
French Revolution (Carlyle) 2.45 
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. 3.49 





General Kenney Reports 
Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) 
History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) 
Hitler's Second Army; paper .25; cloth 
I Saw Fall of Philippines (Romulo) . 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) 
I Was There (Leahy) 
Japan's Military Masters; paper .25; 
John C. Calhoun (Coit) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 
Lost War (Kato) 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 
Meaning of Treason (West) 
Medal of Honor 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
Men at War (Hemingway) 
Mil. Institutions of Romans ( Vegetius) 
Modern Battle (Thompson) 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) 
Now Hear This! (Motley & Kelly) 
Nurses in Action ( Flikke) 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) 
On To Westward (Sherrod) 
On Active Service (Stimson) 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 
Pocket History U. S. (Commager-Nevins) 
Potomac (Gutheim) 
Pres. Roosevelt & Coming of War (Beard) 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 
Science at War (Gray) 
Science at War (Crowther & 
W hiddington ) 
Second Navy Reader ( Fetridge) 
Semper Fidelis: Marines in Pac 1942-45 
Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Soldier Art 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 
Study of History (Toynbee) 
Tanks (Icks) 
This I Remember (Roosevelt) 
This is Pearl! (Millis) 
Two Hundred Thousand Flyers (Wiener) 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 
U. S. Army in World War Il 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground Com- 
bat Troops 
AGF: Procurement and Train- 
ing of Troops 
Vol. I1l: Okinawa: The Last Battle 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 
War in the Air (Garnett) 
War in the West (Vilfroy) 
War on Wheels (Kutz) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 
Western World & Japan 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) 
Yank: GI Story of the War 


cloth 


Vol. I 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 

Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) paper .25; cloth 

American Iliad (New'n-Eisensch.) 

Conflict (Milton) 

Gettysburg (Miers & Brown) 

Hood: Cavalier General 

House Divided (Longstreet & Richmond) 

Lee's Lievtenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) . each 

Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) 
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1.98 
5.00 


3.00 


2.50 | 


5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
6.50 
2.75 
3.75 


| Sex Problems in Modern Society 


. 4.50 | Lincoln Finds a General etree 


.set 12.50 
. 10.00 


2 vols. 


Lincoln Papers 


4.50 Memoirs of a Volunteer, 1861-63 . 


1.00 | 


R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) 

Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) .. 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford) . . 
Patriot Battles ( Azoy) 


| Story of the Mexican War (Henry) 


250 | They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) 


War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 

War of 1812 (Beirne) 

Fighting Indians of West .. 

I Fought With Custer (Hunt) .. 


| Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 
Story of Little Big Horn (Graham) . 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 

1.25 

Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) 

Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, Plants, 
Reptiles of Paciic . each .25 

Elements of Radio 

Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth 89 


| Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth 89 


Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) 6.95 
Knots and Rope - 
Mathematics for the Million 4.95 
Survival; paper .25; cloth 1.50 
The Use of Tools 

What to do on a Transport (science) 


paper .25; cloth 1.50 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull’s-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


2.25 
4.50 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 
The story of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Ma- 
rine, how he fought, how he lived 
or died, what he thought about. 


$6.50 











The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 


| Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 


Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 
Battle for Tarawa (1st Marine Div.) 
Bougainville and Northern Solomons 


| Campaigas of Pacific War (Bombing 


Survey) ’ 
Capture of Attu (7th Div. ) paper .25; 
cloth 


| Defense of Wake (Marines) 


Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Airborne) 


| Down Ramp (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 


Spec Eng Brig) 


| Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos ) 


Fighting Divisions (89 Army divisions ) 


| First Cavalry Division . 


Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) 

Guam (77th Division) . 

History 2d Engineer Special Brigade 

The Island (Guadalcanal—1st Mar. Div.) 


Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 


paper .25; cloth 
Leyte Calling (Guerrilla ees - ; 
Lucky Forward (Allen) (3d ee 
Marines at Midway . 
Merrill's Marauders 





4.00 | 


2.00 | 


1.00 | 


The Negro in World War II ..... 

New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) . 

Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) .... 

Okinawa: The Last Battle (ist and 2d 
Marine, 7th 27th, 77th and 96th)... 

Omaha Beachhead (ist Army) 

Papuan Campaign 


| Report After Action (103d Div.) 


River to the West 

St. Lo (XIX Corps) . 

Salerno ( Fifth Army) . ; 

Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Ba, 27th 
Div, 35ist Inf., 4th Arm Div) . 


| Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) ..... 


Target: Germany (8th Air Force) ...... 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) . . 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) .... 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) .. 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg (VII wae 
Volturno (36th Div.) 

The Winter Line (II and VI Corps) . 
With the I) Corps to Bizerte 

2d Engineer Special Brigade 

12th Inf. Aegt. 

13th AF (Fiji to Pl) 

56th Fighter Group 

115th Regiment 

120th Regiment 

129th Regiment 

233d Eng. Combat Bn. 

305th Regiment—Second to None 

363d Regiment 

376th Regiment 

398th Regiment 

409th Regiment 


| 508th Regiment 
2.50 | 


3d Infantry Division 

6th Infantry Division 

11th Airborne Division—The Angels ... 

24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday ... 

27th Infantry Division . . . 

29th Infantry Division—29 Let's Go!. . 

30th Infantry Division . 
33d Infantry Division—The Golden Cross 7.50 
37th Infantry Division , 

41st Infantry Division—The Jungleers.. 


| 42d Infantry Division 


45th Infantry Division 
76th Infantry Division ‘ 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High. “A 


| 78th Infantry Division 


81st Infantry Division 
83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across mca 


| 84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany . 


85th Infantry Division 


| g8th Inf Div—Blue Devils in aly ; 


89th Infantry Division 

91st Infantry Division 

94th Icfantry Division . ; 

96th Signal Communique ..... 

101st AB Div—Rendezvous With ‘Destiny 
101st Airborne Division——Epic of . 

103d Inf Div—Report After Action ... 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks .... 
106th Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the Way. 
442d Combat Team—Americans . . 

501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell 

504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants. . 
506th Parachute Infantry—Curahee . . 


| First Special Service Force 


ist Marine Division 
2d Marine Division—Follow Me! 
3d Marine Division 
4th Marine Division 
6th Marine Division 


| 9th Marines—Striking Ninth . 


Sth Army—Salerno to the Alps 
9th Army—Conquer 


' 390th Bomb Group 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 

















Do You Know Enough About RUSSIA ? 


The Red Army Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 


Today 


By Colonel Louis B. Ely 


A vivid presentation of the men and 
units of the Red Army—based on ac- 
tual interviews with former members of 
the Red Army, and written by an army 
officer versed in the field of military 
intelligence. 

Detailed comparisons are made in the 
organization, equipment, and combat 
effectiveness of Red Army units with 
those of Western armies. You will learn 
how the Russian soldier thinks and 
fights, what equipment he uses, how he 
uses it, and—of even greater importance 
—-what may be ex ected from him in 
a future conflict. The basis of the su- 
periority of the Soviet tank, artillery 
fire direction, use of radios, methods of 
observation, infantry-tank coordination, 
and hundreds of other details are ex- 
amined. 

The author, Colonel Louis B. Ely, 
has been engaged in intelligence activi- 
cies ever since his graduation from the 
U.S. Military Academy in 1919. 

You will want this book in order to 
better understand the force which com- 
prises the number one threat to world 
peace. 


$3.50 





There are many books in print 
and more being printed daily) on 
communism and the Soviet Union 
The books on this page represent a 
careful selection—for the military 
reader—of all the books on the sub 
yect 

Iwo of them describe the Soviet 
military another Soviet eco 
nomic resources, and still another the 
nature and tactics of communism 
The fifth suggests a policy of defeat 
ing communism without war 


torces, 


Together they give a comprehen 
sive view of what we are up against 











By General Augustin Guillaume 


A thorough and expert analysis of 
the Red Army. General Guillaume 
shows in detail how the huge Russian 
force was built for World War II and 
possible future wars. He explains fully 
the place of the Red Army in the Soviet 
political structure and economy, and Is 
also the tactics of the Red Army—how 
it fights and why it fights as it does. 





THE SECRETS 
3 OF RUSSIA'S MIGHT 


Here is the Russian _political-eco- 
nomic-military structure and its his- 
torical development from the time of 
the Revolution of 1917 to the present. 


$3.50 


The Coming Defeat of Communism 


By James Burnham 


Evidence that communism can be defeated without large-scale 
war if the western nations and particularly the United States follow 
a plan similar to the one presented in this book. 

The author has based this work on direct observation of con- 
ditions here and abroad, and hundreds of interviews with the world's 
leading authorities on communism. 


$3.50 


COMMUNISM: Its Plans and Tactics 


This unbiased, scientific study shows what Conamunism is 
its aims are—the tactics it uses to achieve its aims—how 
citizen and soldier can recognize it—how to combat it. 

Based on a report of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, it 
is the only readable, thoroughgoing study of world Communism 
which the editors of the Infantry Journal have ever seen. 


$2.00 


what 
every 


Economic Geography of the USSR 


Here is a vast amount of information on Soviet natural resources 
and industrial potential, plus a clear-cut explanation of Soviet 
economic theory—compiled by Russian scholars and technicians. 


$10.00 








Order from 
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Modern History 
as He Lived I 


‘Lhe Grand 


Alliance 


Winston S. Churchill 
Volume III of Churchill’s history 


of The Second World War 


Winston Churchill now turns to the story of 
the year that brought America, Great Britain 
and Russia together in a Grand Alliance to 
break the power of Hitler. 

Here this great statesman gives us the German 

Here are the farst two volumes of drive to the East, the early campaigns in North Africa 


Churchill’s history of World War II also and the Battle of the Atlantic, with the classic story 
at a special price. of the sinking of the Bismarck. 


ra A Churchill alone is qualified to tell of the top-level 
THE GATHERING STORM (Vol. 1) negotiations with Stalin—of the drafting of the At- 


$6.00 lantic Charter—of the forming of the Grand AI- 
liance that was to become the United Nations. 
THEIR FINEST HOUR (Vol. II) 


$6.00 $6.00 


Order from 
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